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Old Traveler 


I have had an 
avalanche of letters 
recently from our 
readers, most of 
them suggesting 
that we write our 
Congressman at 
Bristol and our two 
U. S. Senators who 
live in Philadelphia 
and tell them we 
are against the pro- 
posed 20% with- 
holding tax on our 
Savings interest, 
and dividends. 
Well, of course, there is no need to 
write Mr. Curtin as the House of Rep- 
resentatives has already passed the bill. 

Nobody who ever filled out an in- 
come tax return for the Federal 
Government can possibly be unaware 
that all sorts of income are taxable. 

But the 20% witholding tax is a 
new tax, because the 20% deduction 
would be taken away from us before 
we even had an opportunity to lay our 
hands on the stuff we are given in 
lieu of our effort for working. 

“Through either ignorance or de- 
sign, United States taxpayers fail to 
report and pay taxes on $4 billion 
of the $16 billion they receive in stock 
dividends and interest on savings each 
year, there by depriving Uncle Sam of 
$800,000,000.” 

So says the Treasury Department, 
and “it aims to do something about it.” 
But aiming is one thing; getting the 
cash is another. The Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Administration are get- 
ting a lesson in an old political axiom; 
Nothing screams louder than a tax- 
payer’s pocketbook. 

The outcry over the Treasury’s plan 
to stop delinquencies by withholding 
taxes at the source has reached such 
a pitch that odds-makers now are giv- 
ing the scheme only a 50-50 chance 
of survival. 

On the surface, the Treasury plan 
is simple enough. It calls for savings 
institutions and corporations to with- 
hold for prepayment of taxes, a flat 
20 per cent of all interest and divi- 
dends on a quarterly basis, then to 
send the funds to the Internal Revenue 
Service in lump sums. 

The taxpayer then lists the amount 
withheld on his tax form—much as 
he now lists his withholding taxes on 
salary—and gets credit for it. If he 
is entitled to a refund, he must apply 

(Continued on Page 29) 


“I commend | 
Martell V.S.0.P. 
to YOU Michel Martell 


Now, from France’s first family of co- 
gnacs, comes Martell V.S.O.P. It isa 
noble cognac of magnificent bouquet 
and presence. Martell V.S.O.P. will 
prove a great discovery for discerning con- 
noisseurs at $9.13 a bottle, retail price. 


V.S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 80 PROOF, 
SOLE U.S, REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Brozani with Hammer and Chisel 


aca Brozani. His star is rising 
and in time, if fate is kind to him; 
it wlil hang from a glittering position 
in the galaxy of international art. 

Brozani is a painter of modern art, 
an exceptionally gifted painter. He is 
a sculptor with the sensitive and rare 
ability to work extremely well in any 
period of history, and to work with 
marble, stone or solid mahogany. He 
is 35, a resident of Bucks County 
most of his life, and has been called 
“something of a genius” by an eminent 
art critic. 

As a painter, his work looks 
modern, and yet is something else, 
something all its own. It is more the 
ability to see things as they genuinely 
are and to put them on canvas in such 
a way as to honestly reflect their 
appearance. His own interpretation 
or symbolic values flows over his 
work in graceful, rhythmic strokes; 
in quiet color that is applied with a 
master’s touch (for feeling and under- 
standing.) The style of many modern- 
ists — the crashing line, gobs of paint, 
and incredibly bland nuances — 
simply is not there. Brozani is out to 
communicate and he has done it with 
a gentle empathy. The viewer walks 
away invigorated. “He has great 
values of realistic feeling and posses- 
ses the ability to put that feeling into 
his own unique and excellent im- 
pressions,” said Robert Heckert, who 
is an art critic, journalist, poet, and 
Oxford (England) University lecturer. 
“He has flair all his own. Yes, that is 
the word, flair. I am constantly over- 
whelmed and astonished by the quality 
of his work. It is truly inspired. He 
is something of a genius.” 

Genius or not, Brozani is undeniab- 


ly gifted. He has caught the George 
Washington Bridge in that precious 
moment just before full sunrise, when 
the mist is beginning to dissolve on 
the river below. It is a striking piece 
of work, best appreciated from a dis- 
tance with a soft light falling on it. 
Brozani calls it, simply, “Vespers on 
the Hudson.” He has watched steam 
curl away from the funnel of an 
ocean liner at sea and he has captured 
it from afar in a dazzling panorama 
of early evening suset and restless 
wave. Once again, his title is simple 
— “Ship’s Funnels.” It is overpower- 
ing, déne very gently and very smooth- 
ly. Somehow, he also managed to get 
above Monmartre, that grand old 
section of Paris, and, looking down, 
painted his impressions of the bustling 
scene. (The title, “Impressions of 
Monmartre,” is enough to guide ap- 
preciation. ) 

“He is the most talented young 
artist I have ever seen,” said John 
Frasca in a carefully chosen state- 


By John Laurence 


ment of sincere praise. (Frasca is 
an award-winning newspaperman, a 
speech writer for outstandingly prom- 
inent people, and can be found in 
“Who’s Who In America.”) “The 
range of his abilities and his mastery 
of color are amazing. He has wonder- 
ful imagination.” 

Brozani also has a bonfire of 
creativity inside him, and although 
he watches it carefully when he isn’t 
working, it occasionally flares up 
nonetheless. For example, a rush of 
adjectives will come out of him swiftly 
in a refreshing way when he is ex- 
cited. Yet, he is basically a gentle man 
and something of a sentimentalist 
(though he might be the last person 
to admit that). One thing is certain 
— he is moved by an inordinate de- 
sire for perfection. You can feel it 
when he explains his paintings. His 
hands will come together in a gesture 
of supplication and his whole body 
actually seems to writhe as he tries to 
get you to see every detail of his work. 
However, his work is clear and in the 
few rare cases where it understandably 
is not, is compensatingly moving and 
breathtaking. It is a different form of 
modern art — soothing, elevating and 
eminently worth studying. 


“Paradise” By Brozani 
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As a sculptor, Brozani knows few 
barriers, belongs to no particular 
school and is at home with marble, 
stone or wood. He reached into the 
pre-Homeric period (where marble 
was first popular) and, in marble, did 
a sublime figure of a God. He chose 
the Aegean period and stone to chisel 
out a truly magnificent piece — “The 
Head of Gaul’s Wife.” It is a realistic 
duplication of the original piece that 
Was excavated some 2500 years ago. 
A number of prominent people have 
tried to buy it but Brozani, who is 
somewhat sentimental. remember, will 
not part with it yet. Finally, he did 
justice to the modern period with a 
beautiful piece of solid African ma- 
hogany which he transformed into a 
graceful sailboat. It is the mani- 
festation of simplicity itself. When 
“The Pleasure of his Company” 
reached the Philadelphia area, Brozani 
was commissioned to do a piece for 
the play. He came up with a primi- 
tive art interpretation of an African 
woman — with her more salient 
features properly emphasized. When 
it was unwrapped on stage during the 
play, it brought the house down and 
after the curtain had dropped for 
good, many people went backstage to 
admire it again. Basil Roman, director, 
said the show could not possibly have 
been a success without it. 


Brozani’s work is owned in Cali- 
fornia, New York and Guatemala by 
physicians, educators, editors and in- 
dustrialists. “By thinking people,” he 
admits with a self-conscious twinge 
of embarrassment. The embarrass- 
ment is normal but unnecessary. It is 
an honest statement. 


A measure of just how good a 
sculptor Brozani really is can be seen 
in the fact that he recently had four 
pieces accepted by Silver Mine, Conn., 
the most august of all exhibits. No 
one is permitted to submit more than 
four entries to the judges, who were, 
incidentally, from the world-famous 
Guggenheim Museum. So Brozani, 
with all four accepted, completed an 
elegant grand slam. It is a feat to be 
proud of but he will not mention it 
unless asked. 

Brozani is also the first artist to 
stage a one-man show at two fine 
Philadelphia restaurants — the Middle 
East in South Philadelphia and Da 
Vinci’s on Walnut Street. “The exhibit 
at Da Vinci’s stopped everyone,” John 
Frasca said. “Especially “The Head of 
Gaul’s wife.’ Many people were pre- 
pared to buy.” Owner Bob Frank call- 
ed the show “very successful.” Jimmy 
Teune, the charming host and owner 
of the Middle East, said that Brozani’s 
work captured the atmosphere of his 
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place without any effort. “The public 
was impressed,” he said, “Very im- 
pressed. An eminent Doctor from 
Lebanon wanted to purchase the paint- 
ing of ‘The Sheik,’ but Victor would 
not sell.” 

Near the end of this month, Brozani 
will add still another “first” to his 
record. When the multi-million dollar 
Iroquois Apartments (City Line 
Avenue at 47th) are completed, he 
will stage an exclusive, 30-day show 
of his paintings and sculpture. This 
indeed will be something to be proud 
of because the Iroquois will bear little 
resemblance to the average apartment 
dwelling going up today. It will be the 
first in the world to be all electrically 
equipped. A sumptuous place to hang 
your hat, unique and incomparable, 
and Brozani will be the one and only 
artist there. (Leonard Polis, a lifelong 


Bucks County resident from Feaster- 
ville, is building the Iroquois, which is 
nearing completion, and he recently 
was presented a gold medallion by 
GE for his work on it.) 

Brozani discovered he could use a 
brush with talent and imagination 
when he was nearly 18 but he wasn’t 
in school or at home. He was at sea 
and there was a war on. The Merchant 
Marine had assigned him as acting 
interpreter aboard the Saturnia, the 
fine Italian luxury liner that had 
escaped the grip of fascist Italy and 
was then sailing for the War Shipping 
Department as a transport ship for 
American troops. (It is now back 
where it belongs as a luxurious ocean 
liner of the Italian Line.) Brozani, 
with the chalk of high school still in 
his hair, was the communicative link 


(Continued on Page 19) 


“Man and The Sea” A Sculptured Painting 


Joseph Barness at “Mortgage Burning” of Warrington Community Building. 


Joseph Barness -- A Builder 
of Bucks 


f you are driving south on Route 

611 and you happen to glance to 
the right just as you pass the 
Warrington Inn, you may notice a 
modest sign above one of the office 
buildings there that says: “Joseph 
Barness and Son, Real Estate... 
Insurance.” 

Modest as it is, the sign is symbolic 
of a very proud success story, for 
Joseph Barness is as inseparable from 
his family as he is from real estate. 

Born in Poland, Joseph Barness 
came to this country when he was a 
boy of eleven. He started work in 
the garment industry in Philadelphia, 
but in 1923 shook the dust of the 
city from his feet and came to War- 
rington to try his hand at farming. 
It was not an easy transition, for the 
farm he came to lacked such con- 
veniences as indoor plumbing or even 
electricity, but the love of the land 
which had been born in him and the 
love for Bucks County which he soon 
developed sustained him well. 

Actually, he never did become a full 
time farmer, although he still tends a 
garden with diligent devotion even in 
this age of supermarkets. Instead, he 
began to build houses. A farsighted 
man, never given to, doing anything 
by halves, he eventually reached the 
point where he could claim to have 
built about sixty or seventy per cent 
of all the houses in Warrington. 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


At the same time, he and his wife 
Mary were building a family that was 
to inherit his deep and abiding love 
for that section of his chosen land to 
which they were all to contribute so 
much. 

His two sons, Lewis and Herbert, 
began their formal education in the 
one-room country schoolhouse in 
Castle Valley. They progressed to the 
two-room school at Warrington, and 
later attended Doylestown High 
School. From there they both went on 
to college, Herbert to Bucknell and 
Lewis to Harvard and later Harvard 
Medical School. Lewis is today an 
outstanding success in his profession, 
holding the title of Chief of Pediatrics 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School and Hospital. Herbert 
is the “Son” of Joseph Barness and 
Son”, still a resident of Warrington 
and his father’s right hand man, a 
designation he wears with great pride. 
Despite the fact that the boys chose 
such different professions, they have 
one great thing in common—the heri- 
tage of service to one’s community 
that their father, now nearing his 
three score years and ten, still ex- 
emplifies. 

“My father”, says Herbert Barness, 
“is an extremely progressive individual. 
I would also say he is generous to a 
fault.” Perhaps. But there is an old 
saying that the only things we truly 


possess are those we have given away. 
By this standard, Joseph Barness may 
well be the richest man in Bucks 
County. 

Whatever he has given of himself 
as a husband, he has reaped in the 
steadfast devotion of a wife who has 
shared his every trial and triumph. 

Whatever he has given his sons of 
love and understanding has surely 
borne ample fruit when they can say 
of him, as one recently did, “If one 
could choose one’s parents, the father 
and mother I have are the ones I 
would choose.” Though still a little 
young to be so articulate, Joseph and 
Mary Barness’s five grandchilden could 
no doubt paraphrase the same remark 
with equal sincerity. 

However, Joseph Barness’s generos- 
ity has never been confined to his 
immediate family. Over the years the 
things which he has given to all the 
citizens of Bucks County have made 
an impressive array, so far-reaching 
that they will bring him tributes from 
generations yet unborn. 


Despite the fact that he is the very 
antithesis of the Organization Man, 
Joseph Barness has given long and 
dedicated service to many organiza- 
tions, all of which have one thing in 
common — a concern equal to his 
own for the intelligent development 
of the land and the people of Bucks 
County. 

His intense appreciation of the 
rural beauties of Bucks has always 
been tempered with a businessman’s 
acceptance of the fact that both 
population and industry must and will 
increase in this area. Temperamentally 
ill-equipped to be an inactive member 
of any group, he has given yoeman 
service to such organizations as the 
Delaware Valley Protective Associa- 
tion, the Bucks County Park Founda- 
tion and the Neshaminy Valley Water- 
shed Association as a means of help- 
ing his fellow citizens to preserve 
their great natural heritage. 

On the other hand, so as to help 
them to order their future with wis- 
dom and foresight, he has labored 
just as long and hard for such organi- 
zations as the Bucks County Real 
Estate Board, the Bucks County In- 
dustrial Development Corporation and 
the Warrington Lion’s Club, which re- 
cently presented him with a ring to 
commemorate his outstanding con- 
tributions to the community. It is no 
wonder to anyone who knows his 
capacity for hard work and enthusiasm 
that he has served as president to 
most of these groups, and has been a 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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POLITIC 
s the roll call voting reached the 
Middle District, Alliance candi- 

date Paul R. Beckert, led incumbent 

Frederick E. Ziegler by only three 

votes. 

Beckert, showing surprising strength 
in Lower Bucks, had carried that 
district 87 to 75, but Ziegler, seeking 
a fourth two-year term as chairman, 
was equally surprising in Upper Bucks, 
which he carried 46 to 37. 

Still, nearly everyone in the crowd- 
ed hall in Doylestown knew that for 
Ziegler the jig was up, for Beckert 
was reportedly very strong in Central 
Bucks. As it turned out, he was un- 
beatable. What had been a close 
election suddenly became a rout. 


The first community on the list 
was Buckingham and Beckert got 
all six votes there. He got one of two 
in Chalfont, all 10 in Doylestown 
Borough and Township, all 10 in 
Lower Makefield, and when the roll 
call reached Mrs. Margaret E. Tweed 
of Northampton Township, the room 
rocked with loud cheering — Beckert 
was over the top with the 169th vote 
and was Bucks County’s Republican 
chairman. He continued to roll it 
up and wound up with 202 votes to 
Ziegler’s 135. 

Ziegler wasn’t around when it was 
over. 


While Beckert was being con- 
gratulated in the Park View Restaur- 
ant by happy supporters, Ziegler 
quietly greeted friends in Republican 
Headquarters. Symbolically, he talked 
with reporters not from behind the 
chairman’s desk, which had been his 
for the past seven years, but from 
a small chair in the corner of the 
room. 


He seemed relaxed, but bitter, and 
announced he had been beaten by 
“lies innuendos, money and the news- 
papers — especially the “Bristol Cour- 
ier Levittown Times,” which had sup- 
ported Beckert’s candidacy. 


“They printed the Alliance re- 
leases, but they didn’t even run half of 
ours, they were all changed and jum- 
bled up,” Ziegler said. 


He scornfully referred to the new 
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Alliance leadership as 
club group.” 

In victory, Beckert was his usual 
graceful self. He promised there would 
be no large scale head rolling. “Every- 
body is starting with a clean slate,” 
he said. 

Asked if he thought the bitter 
losers could be successfully reunited 
with the winners, Beckert said simply: 
“They can do only two things — 
work for the Republicans or join the 
Democrats.” 

When Beckert made his brief ac- 
ceptance speech in which he asked 
Ziegler backers to join the victorious 
Alliance membership for a united 
effort in November, most of the Zieg- 
ler backers had gone home or up to 
headquarters to offer their sympathy 
to Ziegler. Those remaining sat on 
their hands while the Alliance sup- 
porters cheered and applauded Beck- 
ert. It is a position they may continue 
to assume through November. 

Congressman Willard S. Curtin, 
who religiously avoided taking sides 
in the two-year battle for control of 
the party, attended the meeting and 
gave a “lets get together now that the 
fighting is over” speech. 

“We have fought hard and now we 
must work together,” said Curtin. 

Sitting at the rear of the room a 
disgruntled Ziegler supporter mut- 
tered, “Where does he get this ‘we’ 
stuff. Everybody else had to pick a side 
in this thing, Why didn’t he? If he had 
been with us we could have won this 
thing. Now we'll see how he gets 
along without us.” 

On his way out the door after the 
meeting adjourned, Curtin greeted a 
Bensalem Township committeewoman 
who had voted for Ziegler. 

“Hi there. How are you,” said Cur- 
tin,extending his hand. 

“Don’t talk to me,” she said, “I’m 
mad at you.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that,” said the 
Congressman. 

The woman smiled briefly. Then 
she said, “Well you will believe it, 
Willard. You will.” 

Most of the Alliance backers be- 
lieve that peace will be restored. 


“Sure they’re sore now. But in a 


the country 


couple of weeks they’ll cool off and 
come around,” said one Alliance 
leader. 

Maybe, but we suspect that Willard 
Curtin isn’t counting on it. 

It has been a bad year for ‘city 
hall’ in Bucks County. Johnny Welsh’s 
election as Democratic chairman was 
not quite as decisive as Beckert’s win 
— he beat incumbent John C. Mul- 
ligan by a 179 to 159 tally — but 
it counts for just as much. 

In contrast with the marked bitter- 
ness which permeated the losing Re- 
publican faction, those Democrats 
who supported Mulligan appeared to 
be fatalistic about the defeat. After 
Welsh was declared the victor, Mul- 
ligan, although pale and grim and 
obviously badly disappointed, called 
on the Democrats assembled at the 
Tyro Grange Hall in Buckingham to 
support Welsh and the November 
ticket. 

After the meeting Welsh moved 
quickly to solidify his new hold on 
the party. He spent the days following 
the convention in Harrisburg con- 
ferring with party officials. After his 
return from the Capitol he quickly 
began to reorganize the party struct- 
ure, evidently without too much 
difficulty. 

The Democrats, as is their custom, 
elected Welsh on secret ballots. At 
12:38 p.m. Bristol leader Philip J. 
(Philly) Waters, appointed by Mul- 
ligan as his watcher on the vote- 
counting committee turned on his 
heel and stalked out of the meeting. 
A great roar went up from Welsh’s 
supporters, for of all the enemies John 
Welsh has in the Democratic party 
none is more bitter than Waters. 

“We got it now — there goes 
Philly.” Welsh shouted. Ten minutes 
later presiding chairman State Sen. 
Fred Rooney of Bethlehem called the 
two feuding leaders together and told 
them the news, and shortly there after 
Rooney announced to the crowd that 
Welsh was in. 


While Welsh gave his brief ac- 
ceptance speech Mulligan stood at the 
side of the stage and shook his head 
in stunned disbelief. 

“I walked in here tonight and I 
absolutely knew I had this thing won 
by 14 votes rock bottom. It’s hard to 
believe that people would lie the way 
they did. I know one guy who sat in at 
a half-dozen meetings with us and 
swore up and down he was behind 
me all the way, gave away his proxy 
to a committeewoman I know voted 
for Welsh. I just can’t understand 
that,” Mullingan said. A “ 
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Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road ° Lumberville, Pennsylvania 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


C=: 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and $9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


(under new management) 
Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 


Entertainment Nightly 
Open ’til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 


York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 
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| Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—-L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice, Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 

cellent cuisine and a charming Early 

American atmosphere. Jayne and 

Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 

Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 

YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Established 1724 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 
On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 

Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 
Gift Shop in Garden 
Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
297-5770 
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In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 


Route 611 


* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Vz block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER Il-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 

Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
ac, and clubs. Cocktails—also 
ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Park View Restaurant—Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food—attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant, Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


Flannery 


Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 
A Selected Menu of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757  Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 
The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
Revere, Pa. 


RT, 611 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 


Dairy Bar & Restaurant 
Family Restaurant 
RT. 6)1, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 
Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


BCREDSOR 
a ww 


B 
Snack or Dine 
from a Snack to 


a full Course Dinner 


* EXCELLENT FOOD 


è PLEASANT PRICES 
e COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 


LUNCHEON * DINNER 


Call 794-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’’ 
À 7 Da Ai 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Bucx HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
EEr Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 

a.m. 

Ye Old Delaware House—Food and 
service in the fine old Pennsylvania tra- 
dition. Enjoy the gracious atmosphere of 
this famous old hostelry. Delicious din- 
ing on the Delaware. Radcliffe & Mill 
Sts., Bristol, Pa. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
sioe For reservations call HYatt 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
BINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is worm and golden, the ferrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 


DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


Join Penny Larsen 
and guest celebrities 
during the Friday at 
Five broadcasts from 
the Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge. 


One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 


L to R — Herbert Barness, Joseph 
Barness, Joseph Barness (Lewis’ Son) 
Dr. Lewis Barness. 


JOSEPH BARNESS 


(Continued from Page 6) 
charter member of more than one. 

If Bucks County boasted a De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare all its own, Joseph Barness 
would be the obvious choice to run 
it. In the absence of such a Depart- 
ment, he does his individual best. 
Where many a successful businessman 
invests his profits to enrich his own 
retirement, this civic-minded land 
developer, for whom the word retire- 
ment does not seem to have much 
meaning, uses the profits and facilities 
of his business to build such things 
as a diagnostic room for the Dolyes- 
town Hospital, a dormitory for the 
Delaware College of Science and 
Agriculture, a Trading Post for Boy 
Scout Camp Ockanickon and various 
recreational facilities around the 
county. 

Because he has so deeply embued 
his sons with his own enthusiasm for 
the sheer joy of giving, they thorough- 
ly approve his prodigality. In fact, son 
Herberts inherited interest in his 
father’s pet projects is reflected in the 
fact that he is an active member of 
the same organizations to which 
Joseph Barness has dedicated so much 
of his life. 

Since Joseph Barness the Second, 
Lewis’s son, is only three years old at 
the moment, it is too early to predict 
where he will choose to spend his 
adult life. But whatever the com- 
munity, it’s a good bet that any young 
man with such a name and such a 
heritage will leave it a better, health- 
ier place than he found it. If we’re 
lucky, it may be somewhere in Bucks 
County. A 
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AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why "jet" to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE’S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


COCKTAILS — LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are sọ easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party .. . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows Air-Conditioned Cocktails 


° 
thru our roof. Pen every day 


4 = be 


y ie 


A ji A y ip 
4 liai M akaa y 
RINGING ROCKS INN 


ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 


Offers You New Dining & Cocktail Pleasure 
In One of Bucks Most Delightful Settings! 
Open Daily from 11:30 A.M. — Closed Sundays 
For Reservations Cal! YUkon 2-8782 


cae 
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Newtown Friends School 


ITUATED on four acres be- 

longing to and adjoining The 
George School in Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Newtown Friends School is a 
private elementary institution that 
takes its students from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. 

Founded only fourteen years ago 
with 47 pupils, it has now grown to an 
enrollment of 160. Three additions 
have been made to the original brick 
building in order to assure the small 
classes which the school administration 
feels are so necessary to its philosophy 
of education. The kindergarten is 
limited to 16 children, the first grade. 
to 18, and all others to 20. Accredited 
by the Pennsylvania Association of 
Private Schools, Newtown Friends is 
under the direction of Principal 
Stevenson Fletcher, Jr. who feels that 
the lack of inherited traditions is a 
distinct advantage to the school’s for- 
ward looking staff. 

Although it is under the care of 

` Newtown Friends Meeting, the com- 

mittee which sets the school’s policies 
includes members of other Meetings in 
Bucks County as well as many non- 
Friend parents. In view of the en- 
couragement and cooperation given to 
the school by George School it is 
perhaps not surprising that about 
eighty percent of Newtown Friends’ 
graduates simply move next door to 
complete their secondary education. 

The tuition at Newtown Friends is 
$550. a year for all grades, with the 
exception of the kindergarten which is 
$375. per year for half-day session 
and $425 per year for a full day 
session. There is a tuition assistance 
plan for the children of both Friends 
and non-Friends. 

The success of the school has been 
such that its reputation has spread 
far beyond Newtown and its student 
body includes many children from as 
far away as Trenton, Princeton and 
Philadelphia. The fact that so many 
parents are willing to have their 
children commute such a distance to 
attend Newtown Friends, which has 
no boarding facilities, is a singular 
tribute to its standards, as is its wait- 
ing list. 

The standards which the school sets 
for itself are high indeed, not only 
academically but also in the area of 
pupil-staff relationships. Although only 
about one forth of the pupils are 
Friends, the staff constantly strives to 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


create an atmosphere of family-like 
warmth where a traditional Quaker 
concern for simplicity and a deep re- 
spect for the individual are stressed. 
Not only is the school itself interracial, 
but it frequently avails itself of the op- 
portunity to enlarge its students’ ac- 
quaintance with the world at large 
by having the foreign students who are 
attending George School come to taik 
about their native countries. 

Teachers are allowed every op- 
portunity for flexibility in their teach- 
ing methods, and in the areas of arith- 
metic and the language arts the 
students are grouped according to 
levels rather than grades so that the 
more advanced may be further chal- 
lenged and the slower children given 
greater individual attention and en- 
couragement. 

Principal Stevenson Fletcher, Jr. 
strongly feels that “the ungraded chal- 
lenge to the child is the great advan- 
tage of this school.” The achieve- 
ment record of Newtown Friends 
students bears out his belief. 

In addition to the usual elementary 
subjects,art and music are taught and 
team sports conducted on the school’s 
ample play areas. A 


seer 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


Colonial 
Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 
General Washington Blvd. 
and Upper River Rd. 
LUNCH FROM 75¢ DINNER FROM $1.45 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 
TEENAGERS DELIGHT 
Sunday _ PED every day or ty om, 


Monday thru Thursday Till 11 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. Till 12 p.m. 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 
this year marks its sesquicentennial 
— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Dinner 11 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
Our New Buttery Open till 2 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 


GOURMET 
APPROVED 


Lanibertville House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
lLow-Colorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


For a snack or 
meal it’s the bright 
spot where you 
will enjoy that un- 
ique, Bucks Coun- 
ty atmosphere. 


Open 7am to 8 pm 
7 Days a Week 


Jamison Kestaurant 


& Sandwich Shop 
York Road, Jamison DI 3-9934 
Oper. by Warrington Diner, Rt. 611 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


i 


Pu 


TAKE OUT 


SERVICE 30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Tel. 348-8100 
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Sea and Mountain Meet at San Sebastian, Spain’s Official Summer Capitol. 


Speaking 


n Spain’s north coast, close to the 

French border, lies the sweep of 
bays and shore that is San Sebastian, 
summer capital of Spain. Here flocks 
much of Spanish officialdom and 
foreign embassy personnel otherwise 
based in Madrid. And here, through 
September, is all the gaiety of the 
Basque country, with the sea, and 
land and water sports thrown in. Gay 
boulevards sparkle with flowers, quaint 
sidewalk cafes and colorful clothing 
of smartly dressed visitors from the 
world over; tamarind trees toss their 
yellow and red blossoms at the whim 
of breezes along avenues that skirt the 
sea. 


Throughout August and September 
there are international tennis and golf 
matches, fencing, championships, 
horseraces, steeplechases, international 
sailing regattas, fashion shows, little 
fiestas — and always, there are bull- 
fights. In August, the annual Inter- 
national Festival of Music and Dance 
is held, and “Big Week,” a time when 
everything seems to happen at once, 
marks the height of the season, with 
Spain’s best bullfighters on hand. 

Visitors come, too, for the famous, 
largely sea food, cuisine. Gourmets 
pronounce it “paradise” and seeming- 
ly everyone becomes a devotee of 
stuffed crab and grilled sea bream. 
Sometime, during a visit, for the 
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of Travel 


grandeur of seacapes and famed 
succulent fare, at noon, or at dinner 
(with dancing), the restaurant at 
Monte Igueldo is a must. The hilltop 
on which it is located is opposite 
Monte Urgull, and together these form 
the outermost points of the huge bay 
that is rimmed by the vast beaches 
Ondaretta and La Concha. At La 
Concha and the highly-fashionable 
Ondaretta, gay umbrellas and striped 
cabanas dot and line the sand, re- 
minding many visitors of the “face” 
of Rio de Janeiro, complete to the 
hills and headlands that form the 
backdrop for the bit of the Bay of 
Biscay San Sebastian has taken for its 
own, here, along the Cantabrian Sea. 


Basque choral groups, art exhibits, 
the Euskadi dancers, polo games for 
a fortnight in September, these and 
other things that are San Sebastian 
kaleidescope into the gayest, most 
continental of vacation fare. The 
Basque rowing regattas, in which men 
from various neaby fishing villages, 
in long heavy boats, with a crew of 
13 and a mate, race for the annual 
championship, are among the high- 
lights of the season, and during 
Basque Week, in early September, all 
manner of sports of the region have 
their day. Almost always, throughout 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Petunia 


Delicate summer favorites 
Turn Out... 

Pert As A Petunia, 
Dainty as a summer breeze 
When you treat them to 


STRAND’S SANITONE 
DRY CLEANING 
AND STYLE SET FINISHING 


No more worries about high 
fashion colors, flounces, ruffles, 
buttons or bows! 


Strand Valet Service 


65 S. Main: St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3556 
Enterprise 1-0031 


DONT BUY 


. . . any rugs, Wall to Wall Carpet, Oval 
Braided Rugs, or Hand Hooked Rugs 
until you see our stock and check our 
prices. 


All Wool or 501 Nylon broadloom. $5.00 
sq. yard and up. (200 rolls to pick from.) 


All wool hand hooked rugs 2x4 ft. to 
12x20 ft. Oval or oblong. 


WOOL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


6x9 ft., 8x10 ft.,.9x12 ft., 9x15 ft., 10x14 
ft., 12x15 ft., 12x18 ft. Small rugs, hall 
runners, and stair treads to match. Colors 
Ambertone, Coppertone, Multi color. 


ALL IN STOCK *® NO WAITING 


You must see our Remnant Jungle for 
halls, steps and small rooms. Fine all 
wool carpet at about 1/3 regular price. 


S&H Green Stamps ... Yes! 


90 Days Same as Cash 
No Carrying Charges 


KEHR’S RUG SHOP 


On Rt. 309, 14, Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


Store hours 9 to 9 Tuesday through 
Friday. Saturday 9 to 5 p.m. Closed 
Sunday and Monday. 


Us 


Does Your Wife Share Your Hobby! 


Canada — May 14, 1962 


D ear Sarah: 


Briefly, I am alive, as well as can be 
expected under the circumstances, and 
can’t wait to get home. Spent an utter- 
ly delightful day yesterday. Up at six, 
started a wood fire in the chunk stove 
in our cabin . . . washed last night’s 
dinner dishes. I had fallen asleep with 
my clothes on I was so tired from the 
day’s fun! . . . swept out the swamp 
muck dried all over everything from 
yesterday’s trek into the bush. 

Fed husband 
and self... hus- 
band ate at least a 
seven course meal 
A . toast, eggs, 
> - bacon, coffee, fruit, 
B jam, etc. cooked 
< on top of chunk 
stove . . . real gour- 
met stuff! Then 
packed lunch for 
guide, the Expert Fisherman and 
lucky little ol’ me. Poured my aching 
bones into the only clean pair of 
dungarees left, helped load ancient, 
trail-scarred jeep with fishing gear 
(at least two of everything) lunch 
etc. .. . then off for a jolly day of 
fishing at a lake miles from the near- 
est trail. 

Ominous rumbles started just about 
the time it was too late to turn back to 
the safety of the jeep, so on we slogg- 
ed, dripping and cussing. 

Arrived much later at said lake to 
be greeted by a new hatch of mos- 
quitos, flies and original inhabitants, 
all unfriendly, all hungry. The Expert 
Fisherman started the day off by 
busting my new rod. He gave it to 
me for Christmas, remember? Equipp- 
ed with a wobbly old glass rod I then 
proceeded to lose what the guide 
claimed to be the “biggest damn lake 
trout seen this season.” It didn’t 
matter that I couldn’t even turn the 
handle on the reel. My anguished 
howls of “For Pete’s sake take the rod 
before he gets away” were met with 
incoherent and wildly confusing 
advice on what to do but no help. So 
I lost it. Then I lost another, also a 
a big one. This one took off like an 
express train . . . straight down, with 
a mouthful of hooks, the Expert 
Fisherman’s favorite wabbler and 
about a mile of nylon line plus the 
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By Betty Stedman 


only sinker that was “just right,” I 
quote. Presumably it was “just right” 
since it disappeared bottomward so 
hurriedly. 

We paddled our way in a dripping 
fog down three dear little lakes edged 
with nasty looking rocks and ghostly 
white birches. I sat in the bottom of 
the canoe. . . . I always sit in the 
bottom of the canoe in at least an 
inch of fish-flavored water . . . my 
weather eye out for the marksman- 
ship of my companions. They have 
been known to drop a paddle on my 
head in the heat of the catch and the 
fish always is landed either in my lap 
or swished in a dripping net over my 
defenseless head. 


What do you know! Fishing was 
off that morning! So about 3:00 P.M. 
(lunch time for fishermen. They might 
be biting between twelve and two, you 
know) we make for shore. This time 
at least we didn’t eat in a marsh. I 
have eaten in every swamp and fly in- 
fested marsh in the providence of 
Ontario to say nothing of the Poconos 
and Adirondacks! 


This time I really did it. I forgot to 
pack the frying pan, salt, forks and 
butter (men eat bread and butter 
like wolves in the bush). I did bring 
a lemon for the trout but we hadn’t 
caught any trout. The guide was all 
for boiling the pork chops in creek 
water in an old tin pail but I skunked 
him. I grabbed the chops and tossed 
them bare-naked on the fire, and the 
smell of broiling meat overcame his 
insistence that broiled food gave him 
a “rising in his stomach.” Three green 
sticks merrily grilled our meat to a 
turn. I ate, fell sound asleep on a 
rock with a drizzle coming down, then 


aaa 


was hauled back into the canoe for 
more “fishing fun.” 

Suddenly the fog lifted and there I 
was... water... water... all 
around me, bright, shiny and blinding. 

. . I had also forgotten my sun- 
glasses. Hours later between the sun, 
glare and steaming woolens I was feel- 
ing close kin to a fried chicken, had 
fouled up all three lines in my frantic 
anxiety to avoid the other two and 
made two totally unnecessary trips to 
shore to wring out my jeans and 
straighten out my legs which 90% of 
the time were wrapped around the 
bait bucket like pretzels. 

The facilities were well manned 
with wild life and plastered with 
moose prints the size of dinner plates 
much too fresh for comfort. However, 
my greatest crime was catching the 
largest fish of the day. The two 
experts sulked all the way home. I 
felt better about it however, after our 
late and triumphal return to camp 
brought forth envious remarks of 
“MMMmmm . . you boys did alright!” 
Then the throw to second... “Errr 
. . . Where were you fishing?” Read as, 
“If I can only catch them off base . . . 
find out where and head for there 
tomorrow!” . . . For the benefit of 
those who have never enjoyed the 
thrill of trout fishing, never, but never, 
divulge your even approximate lo- 
cation of a catch. Lie like mad but 
the rules of the game require that you 
sound legitimate. If you use the right 
lake you describe the wrong location 
or switch type of lure or rod. Other 
fishermen expect this and after due 
appraisal of the catch, there is always 
a hurried retreat to the privacy of 
their own cabins where frantic 
attempts to pinpoint the lucky spot go 
on until the wee hours. The following 
morning, jeeps, cars and boats take 
off in all directions, each fisherman 
hopefully following his own particular 
hunch. Sometimes of course, in- 


advertently, the quarry is flushed by 
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an accidental slip such as, “We did 
get hung up once trolling on that 
shoal off the”... . which gives away 
the game immediately to those in the 
know and the next day boats and 
fishermen converge on the disclosed 
“hot spot.” However, one consoling 
fact is that trout like humans are un- 
reliable and if they are biting one day 
. ..» you can be pretty certain the 
next day at the same time and place 
they are long gone and couldn’t care 
less. 

Now comes the really exciting 
climax to a day of fun and fish. After 
a bone-wracking trip back to camp, 
first the jeep must be unloaded, then 
the canoe, then the fish. Then the little 
darlings must be cleaned meticulously, 
freezer wrapped and carefully stowed 
away in the deep-freeze belonging to 
the village butcher in readiness for 
the mad dash from Canada to Bucks 
and the freezer at home base. If the 
temperature soars on the way home, 
it becomes a non-stop race that leaves 
you on your door step limp but 
triumphant . . . you’re ready for a 
week in bed but halleluiah, the fish 
are safe! 


Enough of these incidentals, to re- 
turn to our hero. . . he now gets very 
hungry and casually inquires, “What’s 
for dinner?” “Dinner?” you ask 
blankly. By this time he is beginning 
to get a little annoyed, after all he’s 
had a hard day and the least the little 
woman can do is cheer him on with 
a good hot meal of steak, potatoes, 
salad etc, etc. . . . build up his strength 
for the next day’s fishing. So off you 
go in a cloud of mosquitoes to peer 
hopefully into the icebox on the cabin 
porch hoping you’ve had enough 
sense to get something to satisfy two 
men with tape worm. The guide 
always shares your evening meal after 
a long hard day on the trail! Also a 
horrible thought occurs, “How about 
tomorrow?” The local store is closed 
and outside of peanut butter and jam 
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what is there to make sandwiches. 
Fish? Lord no, you never eat fish 
freshly caught. They are strictly for 
taking back home so the expert 
fisherman can say . . . “Yep, caught 
my limit . . . real lunkers . . . come 
take a look in the freezer.” They are 
admired all winter and then eaten with 
guilty haste just before the start of the 
spring trout season so they won’t be 
wasted! 

Hasty attention to sunburned puss 
and paws and off you go again on a 
merry round of cooking. The satis- 
fied snores of one tired fisherman is 
usually your only reward. The guide 
silently slips away, presumably to 
keep in contact with his non-fishing 
family and your lord and master ends 
up sound asleep while you put out 
the fire, stack the dishes, put left overs 
in the icebox, clean off a reasonable 
amount of dirt, grime and bug lotion 
and fall into bed to be awakened 
what seems like ten minutes later by 
the same guide bright-eyed and bushy- 
tailed calling . . . “Hey, what’s the 
matter in there . . ready to go 
fishing?” Ye God's, it’s seven o'clock 
and that routine begins all over again. 


Then comes that day when you say 
bitterly, “I am not going fishing today 
... nobody can make me. All the trout 
up here are on a crash diet.” The two 
males take off on their all-day jaunt, 
come back with their day’s limit, 
happy as larks from a successful day 
in the sun, rain or whatever and all 
you can think of enviously is 
“Wouldnt you know . . . today 
would be the day they were really 
hitting.” 

As you’ve heard before . . . fishing 
is great fun and if I sound unhappy 
Iam! ... disillusioned ...Iam!... 
dog tired . . . I am! But there will 
also be a large circle on my kitchen 
calendar around July 3rd marked 
“Trout Fishing In Canada.” 

See you next week. I hope — 
Best Betty 
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Falls Meeting 


`f the shade of William Penn were 

to return to the old meeting house 
at Falsington that stands on the site 
of the older one where he so often 
worshipped in the past, it might be 
very surprised indeed to see all the 
week-day activity that now goes on in 
that historic building. Surprised, but 
surely approving. 

Because the “town at the falls of 
the Delaware” was the mother town- 
ship of Bucks County, and indeed 
almost became a part of the capitol 
district of the United States in 1789, 
it began life as a center of colonial 
activity. Before Penn had built and 
come to live in his famous manor 
house at Pennsbury, however, the 
few Friends who had preceded him 
were traveling to Burlington, New 
Jersey, to attend meetings for worship 
Indeed. The Proprietary, as Penn was 
called, contributed in his first years 
here an eight-man oared barge as a 
means of transportation for his fellow 
worshipers. 

Since, as Washington was to learn 
many years later, crossing the Del- 
aware in an open boat in the middle 
of winter is a rugged undertaking, 
Penn early urged on his Friendly 
neighbors the desirability of building 
a meeting house of their own, and in 
1683 deeded a piece of land for the 
purpose. 

William W. H. Davis, in his excel- 
lent “History of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania,” concludes that “Friends 
probably met this side the river at 
each other’s houses for worship as 
early as 1680,” although the first re- 
corded meeting was held May 2, 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


1863 in the home of William Biles. 
Seven Friends were in attendance, and 
this group became the nucleus of Falls 
Meeting. 

The first Quarterly Meeting was 
held at Falsington five days later. It 
was not until 1692 that the meeting 
house was finally finished. Historian 
Davis provides us with the following 
description of the new building: “the 
size was 20 x 25 feet, of brick burned 
by Randall Blackshaw. The carpenter 
work was done by contract and cost 
$41. It had a ‘gallery below with ban- 
nisters’ and one chimney lined with 
sawn boards.” Although the cost of 
such a meeting house seems ridicu- 
lously low by modern standards, it 
apparently did not seem so to the 
Friends who had it built, for we learn- 
ed that part of the payment was made 
in wheat, which was then selling for a 
good price. 

In 1686, one Thomas Janney gave 
the Meeting a lot of land “three yards 
square.” It is to be presumed that 
this unlikely figure actually meant 
three rods square, since one word de- 
rives from the other. 

As the century turned, enough 
Friends had migrated to the township 
to necessitate enlarging the meeting 
with a stone lean-to, and in 1701 a 
stable was built and a well dug. These 
latter improvements show a fine con- 
cern for the horses who brought the 
members to Meetings. Penn himself 
had a six mile horseback ride from 
Pennsbury every Meeting day. 

The concern that Friends of this 
period typically showed for each 
other’s spiritual and material welfare 


might make them appear to modern 
eyes meddling busybodies. The early 
minutes of Falls meeting provide us 
with some fascinating examples of the 
kind of transgressions for which its 
members were formally “dealt with.” 
These range from such misdemeanors 
as extravagant dress and loose con- 
versation to such serious problems 
as privateering and buying a Negro. 
The impetuous young were dealt with 
for Marrying out of Meeting rather 
than being willing to wait for 
Quaker procedures to take their 
tedious course, and one early member 
was rebuked for marrying his cousin. 

“Being backward in coming to 
meeting” was a sure way to invite 
Friendly criticism, as were faulty 
business ethics. Selling strong liquor 
especially was frowned upon, and at 
least one usurious Friend was cen- 
sored for “loaning money at 7 per 
cent, when the lawful interest was only 
6 per cent.” 

Before jumping to the conclusion 
that such intimate concern for per- 
sonal affairs was indeed meddling, let 
us accept Mr. Davis’s word for it that 
“This strictness was offset by ‘melting 
charity’.” In other words, if Falls 
Meeting was quick to deal with back- 
sliders, it was just as quick to offer 
material or spiritual help to anyone 
in need. 

For reasons that the old records 
do not make entirely clear, the Friends 
of Falsington seem to have had a 
singular passion for building. Their 
first place of worship, although it must 
have been a sturdy structure compared 
to the numerous early meeting houses 
that were built of logs, was felt to be 
inadequate after only thirty-six years’ 
use. A new meeting house, built in 
1728, cost the munificent sum of 
$1000, and the original one was fitted 
out as a school in 1733. 

In 1758, the Friends of Falsington 
were at it again. In that year they 
constructed a dwelling for the school- 
master and added a second story to 
the new meeting house. And still they 
grew until, in 1768, they had to put 
an addition on the north end as well. 

Again for reasons that are not clear, 
the second meeting house, with all its 
additions, proved somehow unsatis- 
factory, and it was demolished to 
make room for the spacious stone 
structure that went up in 1789 and 
that stands today. 

Whether William Penn would have 
approved or disapproved of all this 
construction it is hard to say, but a 
later history that appeared in The 
Bucks County Traveler some years 
ago tells us that “The story has 
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passed down thru generations of 
Quaker families in Bucks County 
that the grandfather of Mahlon Kirk- 
bride, of Revolutionary times, re- 
membered seeing William Penn sitting 
between two Indians on the facing 
bench.” This story seems to illustrate 
as well as any that Penn was not a 
man to preach what he was not will- 
ing to practice. 

One speculation seems beyond dis- 
pute — that Penn would have been 
sorely distressed if he had lived to see 
“The Separation” which took place in 
the Society of Friends early in the 
nineteenth century, when Friends 
split over the doctrinal disputes of the 
Orthodox and the Hicksite factions. 
The bitterness of the differences be- 
tween the two groups reached down 
even into the Meeting that had for 
so many years been under the direct 
influence of the man who had lived 
and spoken peace with an eloquence 
seldom matched before or since. 

Characteristically, the Hicksites at 
Falsington built another meeting house 
(in 1841). It was erected on the same 
lot of ground occupied by the 1789 
meeting house, which was left to the 
use of the Orthodox Friends, and 
stands today. 

Happily, the Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting eventually reconciled 
their differences and the terrible 
breach was healed. Once more the 
spiritual forces of both groups were 
free to meet in accord. 

In 1951, disturbed by the socio- 
logical problems that were besetting 
Lower Bucks as a result of an enor- 
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mous influx of outsiders coming to 
work in the burgeoning industrial 
complex nearby, the Falsington 
Friends gave the facilities of their 
meeting house to the newly-formed 
Friends Service Association. It thus 
became a desperately needed re- 
ligious, educational and cultural center 
for the community. 

Under the inspired leadership of its 
first Executive Secretary, Kent Larr- 
abee, the Friends Service Association 
set out to determine the most pressing 
needs of the community and to satisfy 
them as best it could. Before long, it 
had evolved a busy schedule of work 
camps, courses on everything from 
world affairs to dancing, lecture series 
and a day nursery. As Penn had 
opened his land grant to all who 
acknowledged a Supreme Maker, re- 
gardless of their racial or national 
background, so the William Penn 
Center, as the meeting house now 
became, not only welcomed people of 
all colors and creeds, but encouraged 
embryonic religious groups to share 
the Center as a place of worship until 
such time as they might be able to 
construct one of their own. 

To list all the contributions that 
this unique organization has made, 
not just to Falsington but to the entire 
county, would require a separate 
volume. Suffice it to say that by carry- 
ing on, in its own twentieth century 
way, the tradition of helpfulness which 
Penn and his contemporaries had 
established, it has given the designa- 
tion “Friend” a new depth of meaning 
among people of many creeds. A 
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An Old Broom Knows The Corners 


By Grace Chandler 


nce upon a time, so goes an old 
QO story, St. Peter and the Devil had 
a falling out over the boundary line 
between Heaven and Hell. His 
patience worn thin by repeated en- 
croachments on his territory, St. Peter 
threatened to sue. “Hah!” said the 
Devil, “ and where would you find a 
lawyer?” 

This sly dig at the legal profession 
is typical of the way Bucks Countians 
of an earlier era used to say what 
they meant in as round-about manner 
as possible. 

It was not considered “nice” to call 
a spade a blankety-blank shovel — or 
even a spade. Profanity was frowned 
upon by the clergy and the women- 
folk and was used only under extreme 
provocation, or by those lacking the 
imagination to turn a salty phrase. 

Since all of us are inclined to think 
nearly everyone else is at least a little 
stupid, the phrases to say so with 
some restraint are legion: “Everyone 
knows Pete didn’t invent gun powder”; 
“Mary doesn’t know enough to blow 
on hot soup”; “that fellow lacks the 
sense to pour water out of a boot.” 
The ultimate degree of stupidity was 
expressed by indicating that the per- 
son under discussion didn’t even have 
brains enough to do something silly. 
such as “pound sand in a rat hole.” 

Contempt for the stingy was ex- 
pressed by calling the person a 
“cheeseparer”; or to say that “he’d 
stop one hole in a sieve”; “skin a flea 
for its hide and tallow”; was “as tight 
as the paper on the wall,” or would 
“give an egg. to get an ox.” Another 
way of saying that someone would 
part with a mite to get a lot was “if 
you have a pie in the oven, she’ll give 
you a crumb from her cake.” 

The idle were summed up as be- 
ing “come-day-go-day-God-send-Sun- 
day” individuals, ‘“‘fiddle-faddlers”: 
“afternoon farmers”; “housewife who 
naps from sunrise to sunset”; “as lazy 
as Ludlam’s dog.” (Ludlam was the 
sorceress in the fable whose watchdog 
leaned his head against the wall to 
bark. ) 

The old-timers seemingly tried to 
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avoid being too blunt, although often 
compounding the pain inflicted by the 
point. Instead of coming right out 
and saying that an unfortunate in- 
dividual was feeble-minded, they 
explained the matter in such terms 
as “having bats in the belfry”; “being 
crazy as a bed bug”; “has birds nest- 
ing in her hair”; as “lacking all his 
buttons — or marbles”; or as “being 
all buttons and no overcoat.” 


The poor man was characterized as 
“waiting for his ship to come in — 
but he never sent one out”; “as poor 
as Job’s turkey,” which was very poor 
indeed, Job having been deprived by 
Satan of everything he possessed; 
“never been more than two steps 
ahead of the sheriff.” One who was 
touchy about the rundown condition 
of his house was said to be “too poor 
to paint and too proud to whitewash.” 

The gossip, always a female, ac- 
cording to the men, possessed “a 
tongue that wags in the middle”; was 
a “flibbertigibbett”; a ‘nose-poker,” 
“bibble-babbler”; or “calamity-hawl- 
ers 


A woman was called a “flirt” by 
nice people who hesitated to say so 
but meant a hussy, or “one who is no 
better than she should be.” Her male 
counterpart was given many color- 
ful labels, most of them unprintable. 
Some round-about terms were “gay- 
deceiver’; “loose fish”; “rake-hell” and 
“old (regardless of age) goat.” 


Cheaters were “artful dodgers”; 
given to “hanky-panky”; “crooked as 
a dog’s hind leg”; ”a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing — stolen at that”; “a snake 
in the grass”; would “gild a pill” or 
“throw dust in the eyes of his grand- 
mother to get her bread.” 

The thief was a “blackleg”; a 
“thimble-rigger”; “has ten sticky 
fingers” and would “steal the piano 
while you were guarding the organ.” 

The country touch was evident in 
many old-time expressions of disdain 
and distrust. One who wore himself 
out doing trivial jobs was described 
as “always shoeing the goose”; when 
a person falsely claimed to “love 
people,” his neighbors were warned to 
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“check the lock on your hen house,” 
and young know-it-alls were tartly 
told not to try to “teach your grand- 
mother to suck eggs.” 

Like proverbs, pithy expressions 
often carry bits of folksy wisdom. 
“He could climb a fir tree and not 
tear his clothes” is a saying known 
to the people of many countries in one 
variation or another, all of them pin- 
pointing the maddening type of in- 
dividual who can get away with any- 
thing. 

“Good things come in small pack- 
ages” may build up the ego of the 


undersized — until someone tops it 
with the terse reminder “and so does 
poison.” 


“New brooms sweep clean” was 
aimed at elected officials who have 
been in power too long and suggests 
that the time has come to “turn the 
rascals out.” The politicians, not 
liking the implications one whit, have 
long since amended this proverb by 
pointing out that “old brooms know 
the corners.” 

It has been estimated that there are 
at least 300 terms to label a drunk — 
without using that horrid word. He 
or — in the old days more rarely 
than now — she was described as be- 
ing blind, fried, jugged, snozzled, 
starched, stoned, pie-eyed, stewed, 
soused, and so on through a seemingly 
endless list. 

A long-time favorite in this special 
vocabulary is “plastered” — a fact so 
resented by the plastering trade that it 
has protested formally at the insult. 
They point out logically enough that 
no one describes a drunk as “painted” 
or “landscaped.” It’s an idea, though. 

Benjamin Franklin started collect- 
ing synonyms for intoxication at 16, 
an age then considered sufficiently 
mature to start frequenting taverns. 
His list included cherry-merry, has a 
skin full, nimtopsical, in his suds, see- 
ing two moons, and half-seas over 
(the American pronunciation of op- 
see-sober, the name of a fiery con- 
coction imported from Holland). 

Terms describing the tippler that 
were still current in Bucks County a 
generation or so ago included “has 
a brick in his hat”; “three sheets to 
the wind,” adding for emphasis “and 
a couple of pillow cases to boot,” and 
“higher than a kite.” (How did Frank- 
lin miss that one?) 

A more kindly way of putting it a 
century ago — at least in print — 
was revealed when the Doylestown 
Intelligencer reported that a certain 
party was “how come. ye so” when 
he staggered across Main Street and 
was run over by a horse and 
carriage. A 
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BROZANI 


(Continued from Page 5) 
between the Saturnia’s Italian officers 
and the American officers. “I painted 
the American flag in pastels on one 
of the Saturnia’s blackboards,” he 
recalls with a far-away, somber ex- 
pression in his eyes, “and one of the 
crew members who wanted to go 
home to Italy came along and spat on 
it. It wasn’t so much the incident that 
was important as the realization that 
what I thought a talent for art was 
really a gift. I knew it the moment I 
looked at that flag and after that I 
guess it was just a matter of time.” 
Brozani went on to become the Bill 
Mauldin of the Merchant Marine. 
One transport after another sailed out 
with his paintings on its bulkhead and 
gun turrets, and when he stepped on 
Italian soil (after Italy had been over- 
thrown) he illustrated American life 
for the people by sketching in their 
homes and on the streets. 

After the war Brozani attended a 
small college in Washington, D.C., 
where he was an honor student, and 
then went into business for himself 
in Bucks County as an industrial de- 
signer of one kind or another. Finally, 
in 1956, at the urging of his friends, 
he took up brush and chisel in earnest. 
He moved in with his mother (his 
father is dead; he has five brothers 
and sisters of which he is the young- 
est) at 62 Madison Ave., Hatboro, 
and then bought a frame dwelling, 
next to the Reading Railroad tracks on 
County Line Road, which he immedi- 
ately began converting to a studio. 
Today, six years later, it has become 
a showpiece, with paintings on the 
walls, windows and woodwork. A 
laconi¢ art critic from Philadelphia 
newspaper, after walking through it, 
stood in the middle and managed one 
word: “fantastic.” And fantastic it is 
for here is where Brozani worked 
and searched to find the gentle, sweep- 
ing, ethereal style that is his and his 
alone today. His star is rising. A 
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A fallsington 


To many, the mention of Lower Bucks 
County brings to mind scenes of bustle and 
commerce, sprawling housing developments 
and giant industry, yet in this part of our 
Country are two of its most beautiful areas, 
Pennsbury Manor — and Fallsington. 
Through the enlightened efforts of Historic 
Fallsington, Inc., Fallsington today is much 


Pleasants House — Owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Cobourn. This property 


was once owned by Israel Pemberton, prominent colonial figure, who married 
Sarah Kirkbride at Falls Meeting, first month, thirtieth day 1737. 


The famous door of Lippincott House which serves 
as Headquarters for Historic Fallsington, Inc. that 
leads the Fallsington restoration project. 


A kitchen corner in Lippincott House. The first 
owner of the property was Samuel Burges, one of the 
early English Quaker settlers. 
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as it was in the days of William Penn. Old 
houses still stand and restoration has made 
them more beautiful. While there is much 
work to be done, much has been done and 
Fallsington stands today as a monument to 
those who have worked to preserve the past. 
and make history a living thing for future 
generations. 


house was built in 1789 and the third 
to be built near this site. It has been 
remodelled as a community center. 


The Hough House — Owned by Dr. David Raw. In 
1780 a wheelwright and tanner lived here. Sections of 
the old tannery still stand next to the spring. The house 
is entirely original and Mrs. Raw, an antiquarian, has 
furnished it throughout with period pieces. 
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Privvy Life 


Ga the keys?” Mama asked. 

“Yesm,” Papa replied. From his 
pocket he withdrew a bunch of keys. 
“All right!” he shouted. “Pll call out 
your names, and each one of you is 
to take the key that is handed to you.” 

“Michael, Angelo, Mona, Lisa. . .” 

I took the key he handed me and 
felt it fondly. In it was the chance for 
my first private bedroom in my first 
real home. 

* k k 

Papa had been practical in his last 
purchase. For the first twelve years 
of my life we had been drifters. Then, 
somehow, we wandered into a place 
called New Hope. For a few months 
we lived in cramped quarters above a 
garage. We found New Hope a peace- 
ful place and wanted to set up family 
roots there. The only problem was, 
Papa could not afford to buy any 
land. 

Then came the Privvies. The 
businessmen of New Hope wanted rest 
stations for the town tourists, so a 
dozen privvies were purchased and 
placed around the town. They did not 
remain there long, though, for beauty 
lovers could not stand their sickening 
pea-green color. The town was trying 
to decide what to do with them when 
Papa had an idea. He skrimped and 
saved until he finally had enough 
money to buy the privvies and an acre 
of land. 

On moving day, we children (there 
were seven of us) had no idea of 
what was going on. We just knew that 
Papa loaded us and our few posses- 
sions into an old jalopy and off we 
headed. 

“One rule to be established here 
and now,” Papa said. “These are to 
be referred to as cabins, and NOT 
privvies! O.K., each of you may go 
to your room now.” 


By Peggy Hawthorne 


“Papa!” I yelled when I opened my 
“cabin” door. “There’s only one seat 
in here, and it’s got a hole in it! 
There’s no bed, either!” 

“We will fix it up in time,” he 
answered. 

Getting to sleep that night was a 
problem for all of us. I had to sleep 
on the ground, and my feet stuck out 
the door. 

Papa soon made repairs. He put 
additions on the cabins, and bit by bit 
supplied furniture. The decorating 
and painting was left to us. After a 
while, the cabins began to look more 
like cabins, and we felt more at home. 

Then came the shock. Papa an- 
nounced that he was buying ten more 
privvies and was going to move in 
with Mama. His room, the kitchen, 
and two of the new privvies were to 
be combined into an office. The other 
eight new privvies were to be decor- 
ated and refinished to be motel units. 

Motel business prospered. The first 
summer at least seven out of the 
eight units were in constant use. By 
the second summer, Papa added seven 
more units. These too were nearly al- 
ways occupied. 

Four years after Papa went into 
business, he decided to send his 
children to boarding schools. When 
we returned for the summer vacation, 
we were greeted by some wonderful 
news. Papa had won an award for 
having the cleanest public rest rooms 
in Bucks County. 

“This calls for a celebration!” Papa 
yelled. 

That night, we sat around the motel 
swimming pool and celebrated. We 
were permitted to stay up very late, to 
sing a thousand times over, our theme 
song, “Swingin’ on the Outhouse 
Door!” A 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


\ Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


com 
“Mortgage Moet Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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ANTIQUES 


DECORATOR 
FABRICS 


SELECTED 
WALLPAPERS 


UNIQUE GIFTS 


A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS © DJAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
For Further Information Contact: 
Home of 
“Bucks County Quality” Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 


115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 


Open—Tues., Wed., Fri., 
Sat. 10-5 p.m. 
ORDERS MAILED 


1-6 p.m. 


ART SUPPLIES 


DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 
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he circumstances of the life and 

death of Sacco and Vanzetti, like 
the life and death of Julius Caesar, 
are so vast, so stark, so elemental they 
transcend the power of the most 
fabulous artificer to enhance or embel- 
lish them. They are the very essence 
of drama beyond man’s capacity to 
forge or conceive; they stand alone on 
the tower beyond tragedy. Shakes- 
peare, who was no fool, never tried to 
write a play about Caesar, but for 
dramatic intensity used some of the 
incidents in his life for his play about 
Brutus. In a manner roughly anal- 
agous, Robert Noah, in his fine play 
The Advocate, the fourth offering at 
the Bucks County Playhouse this year, 
had the same instinctive perspicacity 
in his selection of a protagonist and 
his direction of emphasis. 

Casear was killed, not because he 
was “ambitious” but because he was 
the leader of the plebian revolution 
and a traitor to his class. The loss to 
humanity was not the bleeding piece 
of earth that lay at the foot of Pom- 
pey’s statue on the Ides of March, but 
the destruction of Roman constitution- 
al government by the very men whose 
purpose it was to preserve it. The 
judicial murder of Sacco and Vanzetti 
by a group of frightened patricians, 
when viewed in historical perspective, 
could very easily be that kind of tem- 
poral point of identification which 
historians will use to demarcate the 
exact time when American law and 
justice suffered a mortal wound and 
the body politic began to decompose. 

With great dramatic insight, the 
author of this play chose as his 
protagonist, not the heroic martyrs or 
their impassioned followers but The 
Advocate, impeccably conservative 
and patrician, “the noblest Roman of 
them all” through whose tortured 
mind we view the erosion of those 
ideals to which his life is dedicated, 
and whose agony of doubt makes of 
this a tragedy and not a tract. In 
addition to having captured the soul of 
the tragedy, Mr. Noah demonstrates 
consummate skill in manipulating its 
mechanics. With deft, decisive strokes 
he establishes the character of every 
individual who walks on the stage, 
and he contrives, moreover to put 
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Cacti 
Cale 


By Art Carduner 


each of them in a situauon of con- 
flict, so that every episode in the play 
is a minor drama in itself, and each is 
a building block in the grand design. 
Without ever losing sight of the 
social and political implications of 
his material, the author has trans- 
cended them, and created the illusion 
of “moira” or fate, a human agency 
beyond human control. This is no 
insignificant achievement; few play- 
wrights outside of Shakespeare and 
the Greeks ever came close to it. 

There are many other admirable 
qualities about this play, the crisp, 
spare dialogue into which Vanzetti’s 
own Lincolnesque eloquence is in- 
geniously interwoven; the subtle inter- 
play of reason and emotion; the use of 
time, which drags for the prisoners 
and passes so swiftly for their defend- 
ers; the avoidance of sentimentality 
in situations that almost beg for it, 
et cetera, et cetera. In short, this is 
a whale of a play, and it was per- 
formed by a cast that understood it, 
believed in it and gave it everything 
they had. The direction was flawless, 
the mechanical production details 
perfect and everybody was thrilled by 
it, including the audience. Three cheers 
for Michael Ellis, who took a chance 
on this difficult and expensive pro- 
duction. A 


OF COURSE I LOVE YOU 
By Roberta Bodley 


Of course I love you darling 

But this I promise too 

That when you have the slightest fear 
That someone else is sitting near 

It probably is true. 

Of course I love you darling 

But just remember this 

When we’ve been too long apart 
Though you firmly hold my heart 
I'll gladly share a kiss. 


Of course I love you darling 

But I really must declare 

That if you look the other way 
The game of flirt I like to play 

I warn you to beware 

Of course I love you darling 
And I truly can’t forget 

But in spite of all you mean to me 
You, my dear, can surely see 

I’m awfully fickle yet! 


unterdon ills 
pe PLAYHOUSE 64 


Clinton, N. J. 
12 STAR-STUDDED WEEKS 
NOW THROUGH SEPT. 22ND. 


Reservations For Theatre 
And Straw Hat Inn 
(Just Across the Brook) 


For Both Call 
Clinton 896 


Special Discounts 
For Theatre Groups 
Of 25 or More 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


348-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 
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Bucks County Holds a Summer 
Full of Fun For Children 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


hat to do with the children on 

vacation time and where to take 
them is no problem for Bucks County 
parents. Weekly, semi-weekly or even 
daily trips around the county cannot 
exhaust its vast store of fun and lore. 
Planned trips are best, for with a 
definite goal time is not lost in search- 
ing for somewhere to go and some- 
think to do. 

The first thing, of course, is to pro- 
cure the “Highways of History” tour 
folders as a guide. No. 1 covers the 
upper part of the county and No. 2 
the central part. No. 3, covering the 
lower part of the county will be out 
in July. A post card request, addressed 
to the Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission, Fallsington, Pa. will 
bring them post haste. They can also 
be found in most hotels, motels, ser- 
vice stations and points of interest 
over the county. 

A hot day is an ideal time to visit 
the fascinating Mercer Museum, Pine 
and Ashland streets in Doylestown, 
which is in the No. 2 tour folder. The 
thick cement walls of this strangely 
constructed building keep the cavern- 
ous lower levels cool. 

Although most of the articles found 
here have to do with the earliest years 
of Bucks County, many of their kind 
wandered west and replicas are seen 
almost nightly on television, such as 
the two Conestoga wagons, forerunner 
of the covered wagons of the gold rush 
days. An old stagecoach looks down 
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on a figure of Buffalo Bill dispensing 
cigars. A Bowie knife is in one of the 
glass cases along with a pair of hand- 
some dueling pistols. According to 
the attached card the latter were “used 
before breakfast, with coffee for one, 
afterward”, which meant the unlucky 
opponent reaped death and the grave. 

More than 25,000 rare and interest- 
ing articles fill the museum to its very 
top such as ancient fire engines, parade 
trumpets and a stuffed coach dog in a 
glass case. The latest addition is a real 
country store where old-fashioned 
candies are sold, licorice, horehound, 
rock candy and the like. A family can 
make a game of listing, when they get 
home, things they liked and remem- 
bered best. 

Washington Crossing State Park, 
also on Tour No. 2, offers another 
day-long varied pleasure. In the lower 
park on River Road is the actual point 
of embarkation of Washington’s army 
on Christmas night, 1776, which is 
marked by a large boulder. The 
beautiful Memorial building features 
one of the most famous paintings in 
America, Emanuel Leutze’s “Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware” and the 
David library. 

About five miles north on River 
Road is the Bowman’s Hill section 
with its tall tower which presents a 
challenging climb. Besides ideal picnic 
spots, the park offers a lovely wading 
stream, a ball field, the cool shady 
trails through the wild flower preserve, 


the soldiers’ graves, the historic 
Thompson-Neely House with its 
memories of George Washington and 
his staff. 

On Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
at 4 o’clock Dr. Paul Fluck and his 
wife, Jean, present a nature study 
hour at the Washington Crossing 
Nature Center on River Road where 
they show live birds at close range. 
On Sundays, a special children’s pro- 
gram is given at 2 p.m. which deals 
with Indian lore as well as birds and 
animals. The boy or girl with a 
Brownie has as good an opportunity 
to photograph the birds as the man 
with a gadget-loaded camera. Children 
who attend these lectures week after 
week are well on their way to becom- 
ing nature lovers and to hunt birds 
with cameras and field glasses instead 
of guns. 

Another happy day can be spent in 
New Hope where, on Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, children can 
experience an excursion ride on tie 
canal on a mule-drawn barge, a 
charming piece of Americana found 
nowhere else in the country. 

At the foot of Ferry street is a 
boat landing where “Coryell’s Ferry” 
puts in to take passengers across the 
river or for a ride along its shores. 
This is a fun ride for old and young 
alike. Across the river, in Lambert- 
ville, one can take a sea-plane ride or 
pedal up and down the river on a 
pontoon bicycle. Charges are moder- 
ate for all of these rides. There are 
picnic tables at both the barge landing 
in New Hope and the Ferry landing in 
Lambertville. 

A ride behind a child-size steam 
locomotive is an adventure that draws 
hordes of children, each Sunday after- 
noon, to Edwin Alexander’s Railroad 
Museum along Upper River Road 
between Yardley and Washington 
Crossing Park. At 2 p.m. engineers 
John Wiese of Yardley and Bob 
Wilkes of West Trenton, start the fire 
in the 2,000 pound engine In about 
an hour the steam builds up, coal is 
loaded from a miniature chute, water 
is taken on from a tank, five or six 
little flat cars are coupled on and the 
small passengers climb aboard. Amid 
sharp toots of the whistle and billows 
of smoke, the train is off down the 
track through a switch, across tiny 
trestles and back again. 

A small caboose is mounted at a 
siding to receive contributions to aid 
in maintaining this amazing bit of 
Americana. Otherwise it is free, as is 
the Museum in the barn across the 
road which houses scores of model 
trains, ancient toys and railroad items. 
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The barn is open on Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons from 2 to 5 p.m., other 
days by appointment. 

Quite different is the Story Book 
Zoo on Route 1, west of Langhorne, 
where children can pet and photo- 
graph animals; where bears haul up 
their dinner pails to a platform on 
which they eat; where golden carp 
swim in pools. Picnic grounds extend 
down to the edge of Neshaminy 
Creek. There is a moderate admission 
charge here. 

Bucks County has many beautiful 
picnic spots ,such as the Quakertown 
Memorial Park with its deep shade, 
tables and play equipment. There is 
a rare old oak tree, an Indian trail 
tree which stands near one of the 
drinking fountains. It has a strangely 
bent branch that points toward Hay- 
cock Mountain. Trees like this were 
the Indians’ road signs. They con- 
trived to make a branch of the grow- 
ing tree turn sharply back so that it 
pointed almost like an arrow, along a 
principal trail or path. 

Perkasie has Menlo Park, a munic- 
ipal amusement park with fine picnic 
facilities, play ground equipment, 
swimming pool and concession rides. 
There is no admission charge into the 
park. Lenape Park that lies along the 
northeast branch of Perkiomen Creek 
also has a fine picnic ground, plenty 
of shade and boating. 

Forest Park at Chalfont on Route 
202 is another that offers unlimited 
fun with its swimming pool, boating, 
vast picnic area, merry-go-round, 
thrilling rides and entertainment. 
There is a section where “rides” are 
scaled down to tot size. Admission to 
the grounds is free. 

For the older youngsters a trip to 
Pennsbury, near Tullytown, would be 
most rewarding. This is the re-created 
manor house which William Penn 
built in 1683. Formal gardens, the 
brew house, bake house and other out 
buildings surround it. The furnishings 
are of the period of Penn’s brief 
stay in America. There is an admis- 
sion charge. 

Bucks County offers a wide variety 
of locations for young fisherman to 
throw in a line. Along Durham Road, 
between Buckingham and Bucking- 
ham Mountain, a deep pool in Mill 
Creek lures dozens of young fisher- 
man. This and Durham Creek in the 
northern end of the county are natural 
trout streams. The Delaware Canal, 
along most of its length, is an ideal 
stream for children. One favorite spot 
is near the locks at Lumberville where 
picnic tables make it a family affair. 
The borough dam on Route 202 just 
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east of Doylestown is stocked with 
fish each spring, when the opening 
of the season finds the pool lined 
with eager boys and girls. Lake Tow- 
hee, near Quakertown, is another 
fishing spot designed for families and 
groups. There is an admission charge 
to this wooded park. Everyone over 
sixteen needs a fishing license, price 
$3.40 for residents of the county, 
$7.65 for non-residents. If applied 
for by mail from the county treas- 
urer’s office include postage. 

Don’t overlook the many carnivals 
that sprout over the county through 
July and August. They have special 
features for children, such as pony 
rides, games, a play area for little 
tots and the allure of hot dogs, pop- 
corn and cotton candy. 

Besides the loaded picnic basket 
remember to take along a first aid 
kit. Sometimes a skinned knee or cut 
foot needs prompt attention when you 
are miles from a doctor or drug store. 
A jug of water is another important 
item, both for drinking and washing 
dirty hands and faces. Those big 
powder blue signs along the road are 
not just for decoration, “$100 Litter- 
ing Fine” can make a happy trip 
pretty sad. It is good public house- 
keeping to carry a box or bag in the 
car to take care of trash in places 
where no cans are provided. Even a 
carelessly discarded banana peel or 
apple core can be costly. 

Bucks County Life would welcome 
letters from its young readers about 
their vacation time in the county. A 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


9 rooms filled with 
unusual imported & 
domestic toys. 


139 S. Main St. 


Doylestown 
348-3448 
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AMERICAN LEGION 
CARNIVAL 


JULY 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


2 GIANT FIREWORKS 
DISPLAYS ON JULY 4 


9:30 for Children 
11 P. M. for Adults 


Ferris Wheel 
Exciting Rides 


The Legion manages the carnival 
No objectionable shows 
North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


For the benefit of worthy projects 
supported by the American Legion 


fa 
Cryer 5 Hardware 
Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 
upholstered furniture, lamps and acceesones, 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennax Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt. Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.I. 
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Save With Guwinner’s 


Summer Services 


Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money on 
summer fill-up a full tank won’t rust— 
We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER’S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 


Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 
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Historic Inns of Bucks 


By Betty Floyd 


ecoin to Bucks County his- 
torian, Wiliam W. H. Davis, 
taverns were the first signs of advanc- 
ing civilization in Bucks County. The 
earliest record seems to be in 1671 
when Capt. John Carre, English 
Governor of the west bank of the 
Delaware River, licensed persons to 
both sell and distill spirituous liquors. 

When dirt roads began to connect 
sparse settlements in the early 1700’s, 
more taverns sprang up to supply 
overnight lodging for travellers as 
well as food and drink for the local 
population. Most people stop off at 
motels now, but there are a number of 
picturesque old 18th century taverns 
in the county which have been serv- 
ing food and drink continuously since 
those early days. 

One of the most colorful of these 
is the Warminster Hotel on Old York 
Rd., a few hundred yards south of 
Street Rd. in Warminster. Licensed 
in 1730, it has been open continuously 
except from 1919 when Prohibition 
closed it until Joseph Carosi bought, 
remodelled it and opened it in 1942. 
Its pine pannelled walls have echoed 
to the stamp of militiamen’s boots, 
the cry of cattle parked in near- 
by stalls overnight on their way to 
slaughter in Philadelphia, and the 
cheers of racing fans from the track 
down the road. 

Old maps show that in 1701 Noble 
Cooper owned 670 acres of land on 
both sides of York Rd. extending 
down to County Line Rd. Thomas 
Lintner bought 100 acres from Cooper 
and built on the site of the present 
hotel, acquiring his bar license in 
1730. Ownership passed to David 
Powell, then to James Vansant, who 
sold it and the plantation to Amos 
Dilworth in 1775 for 1300 pounds. If 
General Washington didn’t sleep there 
the next year on his way to the Del- 
aware, surely some of his officers did. 

From the time it was first opened in 
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1730, the Hotel was the stopping over- 
night place for the men who brought 
wagon-loads of hay from New Jersey 
and northern Bucks County to the 
Philadelphia market. 

Farmers would drive their cattle 
to huge stalls beside the hotel, where 
drovers would start them at daybreak 
on the long drive to the city. There 
was a blacksmith shop on the other 
side of the hotel, but both stalls and 
blacksmith shop are gone and the 
grounds are a macadamized parking 
place. However, Joseph Carosi still 
farms the land behind the tavern, 
using the original old stone barn. 
Josephs son, Dominick, runs the 
hotel, now Warminster Manor, and 
serves full course meals along with 
bar service. 

Harmon (Tony) Walker, who was 
born in Ivyland in 1891, remembers 
driving his father’s cattle to the stalls 
to be picked up by the drovers. Once 
a bull got away from him and he 
had to chase it nearly 10 miles 
through fields and fences until he got 
it back to the hotel. 

Waiker says there were toll gates 
on York Rd. until about 1914, one 
at County Line Rd., another where 
the turnpike now crosses below Hat- 
boro. They paid two cents at each one. 

The hotel was the polling place 
from the time the county became a 
democracy and for many years after. 
Walker cast his first vote there in 
1902 at the age of 21. 

Isaac Beans bought the hotel and 
the 154 acres with it from Thomas 
Dilworth in 1791, willing it to his 
son, Thomas, in 1814. Thomas, who 
ran the inn and farmed the land also 
kept and bred fine blooded horses, 
and became a very prosperous man. 

He opened a sulky racing track on 
his farm but it was closed by order 
of the court. He then opened The 
Speedway, a flourishing '/ mile track 
which extended across York Rd. from 


the hotel to Street Rd. The mecca of 
crowds up to World War I, it was 
said to have a demoralizing influence 
on the men and boys who frequented 
the races several times a year. Tony 
Walker says that though betting was 
illegal in Pennsylvania, many a bet 
was made there. There were occasion- 
ally serious accidents on the track, and 
one or two drivers were killed. 

After Beans’ death, the land was 
bought by a syndicate with the intent 
of making it an auto race track but 
World War I put a stop to that. Those 
who bought shares never got their 
money back. The land was divided 
into lots and houses built there, a few 
at a time. The Acme Market was 
built near the corner in November, 
1956. 


In the fall of 1814, while Thomas 
Beans was proprietor, the Militia 
gathered on the race track on their 
way to Marcus Hook and their officers 
were housed in the hotel rooms above 
the bar. For number of years, the 
track served as a training field for the 
militia. 

Thomas Beans and his first wife, a 
Craven girl, -reared four children. 
Thomas was an ardent Democrat and 
a member of the Old School Baptist 
Church of Southampton. His son, 
John C., sold the tavern and part of 
the farm to Samuel Robinson in 1846, 
but he continued to farm for the rest 
of his life on the land behind the 
blacksmith shop. John’s son, J. John- 
son Beans, was well known as the 
manager of the Doylestown Democrat. 

Robinson sold the hotel and farm 
in 1891 to Charles T. Dager who had 
been with his father in a hotel business 
in Barren Hill. Charles had served 
with Union General Buell’s body 
guard in the south for three and a half 
years during the Civil War. While 
down south, he married the daughter 
of a slave-holding Tennessee planter 
and brought her north to live after 
the war. History says that Charles 
reared three sons “who have never 
used intoxicants.” He also reared two 
daughters and it can be assumed that 
they never did, either. 

Prohibition put Charles out of 
business in 1919 but his bachelor son 
Albert lived on at the hotel, using it 
as a private home until he sold it to 
Carosi in 1942. ‘Dominick has added 
living quarters at the back and the 
rooms above the bar are not in use. 
The race track and the stalls are 
long since gone, but the old inn and 
the farm behind it still keep the flavor 
of the old days. And business is still 
good, says Dominick. A 
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Unusually attractive remodelled stone farm house 
surrounded by 75 rolling, tillable acres. Old 
shade, gardens encircling house — Big barn — 
Fine views — A fine property — $62,500. — 
WYNNE JAMES JR., Doylestown, Pa., 
348-3514 — 348-9130. 


A CLASSIC — Huge trees, lovely garden and a 
handsome all Brick Colonial about 30 years old. 
Gracious center hall; large LR with fireplace; DR; 
ultra modern kitchen with breakfast area; powder 
room; 2 tile floored porches. 2nd floor: 4 large 
corner BR; tile bath. Full dry basement. 2 car 
brick garage. $33,900. PARKE WETHERILL 
Assoc. 348-3508. 


BUCKS BUYS 


If you are looking for a home, any- 
one of these choice properties is well 
worth investigating. We recommend 
them for your consideration. 


Impressive Stone and Frame — Centrally air-conditioned — 
AM-FM Throughout. Set on 2-1/10 acres — rural-picturesque 
— Trees — Stream — gained national publicity when built 


1956, for outstanding unique design. 15 minutes Pennsylvania 
R.R. — Trenton — Langhorne. Spacious — Ultra-Modern — 
Only $38,900. MAKEFIELD CO., Morrisville, Pa., CY 5-1111. 


2 acres of privacy — thickly wooded lot by 
canal. 3 winged Rancher — Quality construc- 
tion-minimum maintenance. 18 x 29 living 
room-fireplace, window wall with view of 
woods and canal. Full dining room, modern 
kitchen-breakfast area, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
huge recreation room-fireplace, den or work- 
room, powder room, laundry-storage rooms. 
BACS REALTY INC., W. Trenton Ave., 
Morrisville, Pa., — HY 3-3657 — CY 5-1181. 


Penny’s Patter 


By Penny Larsen 


ike the Arabs, St. John Terrell 

folded his familiar 14 year old 
tent that started the musical “Big Top” 
business in 1949, but there all resem- 
blance to Longfellow ceases. The 
move was made in the hot sunlight, 
and was hardly silent. In fact the 
orange and white canvas going up just 
a quarter mile above the old camping 
grounds, attracted as much notice as 
would George Washington, had he 
crossed the Delaware at high noon— 
(and if by chance you missed THAT 
historic event, Showman-producer 
“Sinjin” will happily repeat it cum 
costume and minute men on Christ- 
mas Day 1962.) Certainly the annual 
crossing is a lot less tough on Mr. T. 
who labored with his modern minute 
men like a lumberjack to get the tent 
up on schedule. 


The new striped lozenge-shaped tent 
is a vast improvement in many ways. 
It’s larger, there’s better visibility, less 
outside noise. Gone are the old wind- 
ing curves leading to the entrance. 
Two parking lots and a well designed 
box office with four windows result 
in much reduced waiting time—nice 
for the harried housewife who doesn’t 
appreciate last minute holdups after 
she has gone through the usual 
frantic home hassles to get to the 
theatre by show-time. 

New this year too, are runways 
leading directly from stage to dressing- 
rooms via tunnels. From the audience 
point of -view, this is great. It keeps 
one from being, distracted by actors 
waiting in the aisles for entrance cues, 
or darting madly (and often quite 
loudly) past people in the last few 
rows. Only the Stage Hands dash in 
and out like Keystone Cops with 
pieces of scenery. 

The shows themselves are better 
this year I think. One reason may be 
Director Louis Macmillan whom we 
first met at the Terrells opening night 
party and who'll be with the circus 
all summer. We watched him during 
a rehearsal the other afternoon and 
much admired his discipline as well 
as his staging skill. He is the force- 
ful “if-they-won’t-do-it-right-get-up- 
and-show’em-yourself” type of director 
who’s particularly helpful to young 
performers. Matter of fact a few of 
them will probably swear silently at 
him sometime during the course of 
the summer, but like my first director, 
Joseph Kramm, they'll always re- 
member him. 
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STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


BUY OF THE MONTH 


Is an early Colonial pointed stone home 
protected by 7 acres in a convenient lo- 
cation. It is enhanced by a large spring 
pond, towering shade trees and stone 
terraces. The first floor contains a 22- 
foot living room with fireplace, large 
dining room with fireplace, modern kit- 
chen, heated sunroom and powder room. 
The second floor contains a large bed- 
room with fireplace, guest bedroom and 
modern bath plus a paneled dormitory 
room on the third floor. A small barn 
provides garage space and several box 
stalls. Attractively priced at $29,500. 
To inspect, call 


HAPP & SONS Kealtors 


536-6930 Established 1925 


LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 


Specializing in 


FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 


MAKE US AN OFFER! 


Enjoy a breath-taking view from this 
almost new masonry rancher, situated on 
2 acres of well-shrubbed lawn in the 
most residential part of Warwick Twp. 
This well appointed home features cen- 
ter hall, raised hearth fpl in living room, 
country kitchen, 3 spacious bedrooms, 2 
tile baths, patio, sun-deck over 2 car 
garage, large downstairs room, with 
French doors might be suitable for prof. 
offices. Don’t miss to see this property— 
call us for an appointment now. 


Two Miles North of Doylestown 
On Route 611 
348-9468 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3578 


Stone and frame—on wooded 2 1/10 
acres AM-FM throughout—Shows much 
engineering skill with entire U-shape of 
glass doors—Exotic turquoise and yellow 
kitchen with copper-hooded stone cook- 
ing isle—hanging wall refrigerator—eye 
level ovens—under counter freezer—new 
washer—new dryer—fluorescent lighting 
—Large living room with stone fireplace 
—dining room—kitchen—family room 
combination cocktail lounge with sink— 
powder room—utility room—storage— 
3 bedrooms—2 ceramic baths—freshly 
painted exterior . . . Price now $38,900. 


CYpress 5-1111 
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OLD TRAVELER 
(Continued from Page 3) 


for it himself either quarterly or 
annually, and hope IRS will return 
his money with dispatch. If he fails 
to apply for a refund, Uncle Sam 
pockets the money. 

The withholding item also exempts 
those under 18 from the tax, but they 
must file exemption certificates annu- 
ally with the bank or corporation. 
And those who reasonably believe that 
they are not subject to the tax, be- 
cause of their low income or whatever, 
can also file exemption certificates an- 
nually. 

Many letter-writers apparently are 
unaware that the law has long re- 
quired them to report and pay taxes 
on interest and dividends. They see 
this as an entirely new tax—giving 
strength to Treasury’s claim that such 
people aren’t ponying up. 

But other letter-writers who have 
been paying such taxes, see the new 
regulation as “just a plain nuisance.” 

What I fear is that the withholding 
of 20% of our income will strike 
hardest at those who can least afford 
it—old people who live entirely on 
modest savings and dividends and who 
will be deprived of their money for 
periods of the year. 

Something is inherently wrong in the 
government keeping money belonging 
to taxpayers who don’t know enough 
to file special forms to get it back. 

If this tax folly of our U. S., State 
and local governments keeps increas- 
ing we will soon be paid in I.0.U.s 
by our employers. 

Well, what will be the difference, 
that’s all our currency is now. That 
dollar bill in your pocket reads “that 
thete is on deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States of America — “One 
Dollar.” 

Well, go down to Washington and 
try to get it. 

Someday, things may get in such 
shape that Betty Stedman will slip me 
a due bill good for food at Odettes 
or Washington Crossing Inn instead 
of a certified check for my column, as 
she does now. A 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beet 
Home Cured Ham 


Bacon 


Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers e 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 


249-3553 Dublin, Pa. 


Rt. 313 
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WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
536-5404 


“hr È pict, omen ee 
MILL HOUSE” 


Stream meanders through picturesque 
garden, cool tree shaded terraces. A 
master-piece of restoration. 2 walk-in 
fireplaces, open beams, yet no detail 
spared with all modern equipment and 
complete re-wiring. There are 7 rooms 
full of character and charm, the dining 
room especially with its flagstone floor. 
$29,500. 


RIVER OR CANAL? 


This beautiful 3 acre property borders 
on both. House contains a large living 
room with stone fireplace and cathedral 
ceiling, large dining room, modern kit- 
chen-breakfast room, powder room. Up- 
stairs, 5 balcony bedrooms, 3 baths. 
Wide screend porch overlooking river. 
Large garage. Excellent condition, good 
neighborhood. Tall trees, gardens, lawn. 
Listed at $40,000. 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., 


| DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


REALTOR 


Recitor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 
Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-354 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


UNUSUAL CHARM 


Fieldstone and stone, 18th Century 
restored Colonial house in beautiful 
high setting—Mature shade, flowers 
on the green lawns; big barn with 
workshop; Brick terraces. 20 delight- 
ful acres—$48,500. j 


“o 
= 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Dealer 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


ELBOW ROOM 


On quiet country road, surrounded by 
huge old trees and well-kept lawn, a 
painted brick farmhouse with lots of 
room. Secluded yet within short drive 
of fine schools and commuting service. 
The house has living room, dining room 
with fireplace, den with fireplace, kit- 
chen on first floor; 3 spacious bedrooms 
and bath on second; 3 additional bed- 
rooms (ideal for children) and bath 
above. Hot water, oil heat. Basement. 
Outbuildings include barn, garage space, 
box stalls for horses. Over one acre. The 
type of country place so much in de- 
mand. Owner says sell! $21,900. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown 


REALTOR 
348-3558 
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TRAVEL 
(Continued from Page 13) 


the season, there’s an improbably fast 
game of Basque-ball, or pelota 
(brother to jai alai) going on some- 
where, to the delight of visitors. 

Trips out of San Sebastian to see 
famous cathedrals, castles, great sea- 
scapes and picture-postcard villages 
are legion and rewarding. (1) 

* * * 

It’s off for a cruise in the Caribbean, 
even before Christmas, for Holland- 
America Line, with the announce- 
ment of seven cruises later this year. 
The line will begin the season on 
October 11th, with a five-and-a-half 
day cruise to Bermuda on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam, and there will be a pre- 
Christmas, 12-day cruise, leaving 
December 7th, on the Rotterdam. The 
Statendam will also make some of the 
cruises, and Martinique, Guadeloupe 
or Grenada are included in several of 
the itineraries. (2) 

* * * 

On July 15th, Japan Air Lines 
extends its Tokyo, Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore jet service to Djakarta, 
Indonesia, with Djakarta included on 
a three-times-a-week basis. This is 
especially good news to those who 
would like to attend Independence 
Day celebrations in Djakarta on 
August 17th and/or the Fourth Asian 
Games, August 24th to September 
4th, in which athletes from throughout 
Asia will participate. Schedules can, 
of course, be arranged to allow visits 
of some length at the exciting interim 
cities of Hong Kong, Bangkok and 
Singapore. (3) 

* k * 

Although it is possible to drive to 
the champagne country near Reims 
and back to Paris in a day, once in 
the champagne country, you wonder 
why a traveler would limit it to a day. 
October and November are especially 
lovely months to make a visit, in 
addition to the beauty of the country- 
side to drink in, there are hospitable 
“cellars” at almost every turn (names, 
addresses and visiting hours available 
in advance). Among places to visit in 
Reims there are the fabulous Cathed- 
ral, the 11th century St. Remi’s 
Church and the War Room in the 
Modern Technical School, where 
General Eisenhower headquartered at 
the time of the surrender in May, 
1945, kept much as it was then. (4) 

* k * 

Finding yourself on the Atlantic 
seaboard in Autumn may well suggest 
a stay at the Greenbrier Hotel in 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 
your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 

56 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


POPPPF POPPI PDIP SOD POP DIOL OCP P ILO I OOS 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks DOYLESTOWN 
County Homes in every price range. N ATION ALB ANK 


Thinking of selling? List with us for 


fast, satisfying results! AND TRUST CO. 
“on the Square” 
BACS REALTY, INC. Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


STONE CARRIAGE HOUSE 


Fs eo two acres of ground including waterfall, pool 
and dramatic hillside, located on edge of quiet village 
in beautiful Solebury Township. The house, completely 
restored, charming and comfortable, contains sunken liv- 
ing room with stone fireplace, efficient kitchen, powder 


Morrisville, Pa. 


room, three bedrooms, bath and utility room. Many de- 
luxe and built-in features. Offered at $27,000. 


For complete details, phone or write 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416 
WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. HYatt 3-3332 
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SPEAKING OF TRAVEL 
(Continued from Page 30) 


White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
The dignity of Southern hospitality, 
combined with the masses of mag- 
nificent cofor in the Fall-hued 6,000 
acres at this hostelry, make for 
memorable vacationing. Tennis, skeet 
and trap-shooting, carriage drives, 
horseback rides or bicycling through 
wooded Allegheny mountains, a 
selection of swimming pools and golf 
courses, mineral baths, all combine 
for an active yet relaxing sojourn. (5) 
* * * 

Venezuela wii proudly open the 
Macuto-Sheraton Hotel this Autumn. 
Said to be “the most luxurious hotel 
in all the Americas,” the 400-room 
hotel “set down” in a picturesque 
fishing village a mere 10 minutes from 
Maiquetia Airport, is just over 20 
miles from mountain-nested Caracas. 


The Macuto-Sheraton is fully air-con- 


ditioned, has two swimming pools, 
lanais and cabanas, golf and marina 
facilities, a 1500-foot natural beach 
along the jewel-toned. Caribbean, and 
many other tourist-attuned features. 
The new free-market currency ex- 
change for visitors (approximately 
4.58 Bolivars to the dollar, as com- 
pared to the official rate of 3.35) 
will make things considerably easier 
than in former days on the visiting 
American’s exchequer. (6) 

The 102nd Melbourne Cup, the 
biggest horserace in Australia, and one 
which has become a classic in world 
turfdom, will be held on November 
6th during the week of the Victoria 
Racing Club’s Melbourne Cup Carni- 
val, November 3-10. A gay, social 
occasion in Australia’s “Holiday City,” 
it is a week emblazoned with fields of 
bright flowers, a handsomely attired 
audience, and open-air bookmakers 
under outsize umbrellas. Melbourne 
and the nearby countryside offer 
myriad places of interest to visit or 
tour. (7) 

* k * 

British West Indian Airways, which 
makes so many of the lovely islands 
of the Caribbean available by air, 
offers two booklets almost bound to 
make a trip to the West Indies much 
more enjoyable. “Pan — The Story 
of the Steel Band.” recounts how the 
steel bands began and grew, so that 
today there is hardly a hamlet in the 
islands where you cannot, on occasion, 
hear the lilting airs of the “phenom- 
ena” that is the steel band; “Trinidad 
— Crossroads of Culture,” chronicles 
the fascinating story of why and how 
peoples from the world came to 
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“settle in” on this West Indian 


island. (8) 
* k * 

The 44th International Motor Salon, 
to be held throughout October in 
Turin, Italy, is called “one of the 
most important motor shows in the 
world.” The area around Turin 
abound in spas and thermal springs 
and some have government-owned 
hotels in connection with the spas. 
For those who seek more activity, 
there are lovely, colorful seaside re- 


COUNTRY ESTATE 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


sorts just south of Turin, including 
justly-famous San Remo, with golf, 
tennis, cafe concerts, cultural events 
galore, underwater exploring and top- 
notch yachting facilities among its 
many attractions. (9) 


Just write the key numbers of the trips 
which interest you on a card and send 
it with your name and address to 
Travel Editor, Bucks County Life 
Prestige Group, 10 W 45th St New 
York 36. 


Spacious Bucks County plastered stone 
farm house situated on a five acre tract 
close to the Warrington Country Club, 
with a ten mile view of surrounding 
country side. Center hall, open spiral 
stairway to third floor. Double living 
room w/fireplace, dining room w/fire- 
place, study, powder room, large panel- 
ed family kitchen w/dishwasher. Four 
large bedrooms and bath plus maid’s 
room and bath on second floor. Two 
bedrooms and bath on third floor. Ran- 
dom oak and pine floors throughout. 
Barn for horses and sheep. Circular Tree 
lined drive. Beautifully landscaped with 
flowering shrubs and many large shade 
and fruit trees. A spacious, well main- 
tained property for good country living. 
Just $45,000. 


Dlamond 3-0700 


Swing into summer with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 
We can maké your dream-house a re- 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


oO 2 yrs. $5 
ENT e eens SOLE ER Bele ee Ne 
AOISE. a ae Ace Witt acer 
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[] 2 or more subscriptions 
@ $2.50 ea. 
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Line @ Se Ps ay 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: 348-4862 


[] Bill me 
O Payment enclosed 
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She ow 
How To Explore The Secret Worlds 
Of Nature by Vinson Brown. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown, $3.50. 

The current trend in science educa- 
tion is to produce young people with 
a questioning mind about the world 
they live in equipped with as many 
mental tools as possible to answer 
their questions. The goal in education 
is not so much to answer their ques- 
tions as it is to stimulate more minds 
into activity. 

Vinson Brown has quite adequately 
provided this stimulus. He says, “J 
don’t care where you are in this mixed- 
up world: whether you are rich or 
poor, whether you are university 
educated, whether you are young or 
old. There are many things about the 

.world we live in which no one has 
the answer to — not because they are 
unanswerable but because no one has 
raised the questions, or if they have 
been raised no one has taken the time 
to answer them.” 

Mr. Brown provides questions to 
get one started and suggests a possible 
method for answering them. For 
example, he brings to the city dwellers’ 
attention the fact that the cats which 
roam the city vary in their method of 

` stalking and killing rats. He suggests 
that one can make a study of this 
and possibly develop a “breed of cats 
that would be of immense value to 
man in catching mice and rats.” 

The book is easy to read and the 
content makes a lasting impression. I 
believe a book like this should be read 

by every science educator and especial- 
ly the young people in our schools. 

—William Johnson 

Mr. Johnson teaches science in the 
New Hope Solebury High School. 
My Father’s House by Shirley Eclov. 

181 pp. Harper & Bros. New 
York. $3.95. 
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BOOK S 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


An extremely readable book, if you 
like looking in on family life. Shirley 
Eclov spares nothing and no one — 
the pangs of adolescent love, the toil 
and the effort that go to make a 
successful marriage for Rena and 
Andrew, and the awkwardnesses, 
sacrifices and embarrassments that 
come when the family has to take in 
Rena’s ailing aged father after his 
wife has died. The father’s story is 
the backbone of the novel. A college 
professor before his retirement, we 
meet him as his wife is dying, when 
he is slipping downhill into senility 
and hypochondria. The family, in- 
cluding the adolescent son and 
daughter, are affectionate and willing 
enough to have the old man share 
their home but there are moments 
when one or another or all the rest 
of the family feel like screaming or 
tearing their hair. These are prob- 
lems of everyday life, and it is Miss 
Eclov’s triumph that she keeps her 
reader turning page after page to 
share her courageous truths. 

—Patricia Highsmith 

O Rare Don Marquis by Edward 

Anthony. New York: Double- 
day & Company, $5.95. 

In 1931, Don Marquis’s publisher 
suggested that he write his auto- 
biography. He refused on the grounds: 
“Tm entitled to a better subject.” 

Fortunately, for Mr. Anthony and 
his readers, Marquis worked on an 
“egobiography” for his own amuse- 
ment. These unpublished 100,000 
words, plus his correspondence with 
Christopher Morley, Frank Sullivan 
and other friends, have provided a 
delightful and intimate framework for 
the biographer’s enthusiastic style. 

“O Lovely Griddle where my Cakes 

of Song 

Are baked! O Gulf Stream of my 

my ocean deep! 

O human Thermos Bottle! Will you 

keep 

My Love as hot as this our whole 

lives long? 

This sampling of the nonsense 
humor for which Marquis is famous 
is an example of how rarely he allow- 
ed the sorrows of his personal life to 
intrude into his writing; Marquis, who 
saw his son die at five; Reina, his wife 
a few years later vainly tried to save 
his frail daughter from the same fate, 
only to have her die at age 13. 
Further burdened by a drug addicted 
sister and a second wife who lacked 


the warmth and companionship he 
desperately needed, he expressed’ his 
philosophy in this unpublished coup- 
let: 

Give me your mirth. It boresrme 

when you weep. 

My loves you cannot touch. They’re 

buried deep. 

O Rare Don Marquis not only re- 
captures the flavors of the literary 
renaissance of the 20’s, with emphasis 
on the amusing archie and mehitabel 
stories, but also involves the reader in 
the life of an intuitive artist, whose 
deep concern for humanity is truly 
rare. 

—Marietta Gowdy 


El Cuento De Ferdinando by Munro 
Leaf, illustrated by Robert Law- 
son and translated into Spanish 
by Pura Belpré. New York: 
Viking Press, $2.00. 

At last Ferdinand has returned, in 
language, to his homeland. Pura 
Belpré has made Munro Leaf’s story 
of the flower-smelling bull as gay and 
exciting in his Spanish translation as 
it was in its original English. 

Much is to be said for Robert 
Lawson’s illustrations, especially if 
your Spanish is at the beginner’s level. 
Guided by his intriguing pictures you 
barely need a dictionary to follow the 
story to its delightful end. 

—Elizabeth M. Evans 


Pen to Paper by Pamela Frankau. 
New York: Doubleday and Co., 
$3.95. 

Those who wish to tangle with 
words and struggle to bring them to 
life would do well to read Pamela 
Frankau’s Pen to Paper. Those al- 
ready involved in writing may be in- 
terested in exploring her methods. 

Beginning at the beginning, Miss 
Frankau defines what makes a novel a 
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novel; she examines character and its 
development, citing the advantage of 
the “show-me” over the “tell-me” 
method; she speaks of pace; and she 
describes how she masters these 
various components. She implies that 
writing is also a gift: a good ear, a 
search for the right word, and the 
skill to keep the reader unaware of 
one’s effort. 

Among her ideas on writing are 
memoirs that reach back to early 
childhood and up through her experi- 
ences in the English army. She lets 
us in on her preferences and quirks. 
She will not read any of her press 
notices; they are consigned, upon 
arrival, to the waste basket. Although 
she has achieved the skill to write 
under normally intolerable circum- 
stances, she highly recommends 
silence for the best results. 

She speaks at length of her con- 
version to Catholicism and its effect 
upon the manner in which she deals 
with her characters. All of Miss 
Frankau’s illustrations are taken from 
life; and her theories evolve from her 
own examination of job, conscience, 
self. I can only wish that, in going 
this far, she had probed still more 
and benefited the reader with a deeper 
insight into writing in general and one 
writer, herself, in particular. 

—Peggy Lewis 
— O 
Heart Of The Wild by Chet Schwarz- 
kopf. New York: Doubleday & 
Co., $3.93- 

The background of Mr. Schwarz- 
kopf’s seventeen animal stories which 
compose this book is located along 
the redwood coast of California. The 
writer observes his wild creatures a 
bit too romantically at times, but al- 
ways with the knowledge that comes 
from living close to them, fearlessly 
and therefore sympathetically. De- 
scribing this northwestern part of a 
state which most of us associate with 
some of the less desirable features of 
modern living — crowded freeways, 
for one— it is restful to read of clean- 
watered rivers, lush valleys, towering 
trees, and rugged mountains. And it 
is apparent that the stories are “found- 
ed as much upon fact as was possible 
for man, the outsider, to do.” 

Heart of the Wild will interest 
animal-lovers of all ages. It is a 
pleasant book to read aloud. Wayne 
Trimm’s illustrations have caught 
animals in action with the authenticity 
particular to an outdoorsman-artist, 
in this case one who has been on the 
staff of the New York State Con- 
servationist for several years. 

—Avery Strakosch 
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Everyman’s Ark, edited by Sally 
Patrick Johnson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1962, $5.95. 

In bringing together a varied col- 
lection of adventures among animals 
and men, Mrs. Johnson has done a 
most satisfactory editorial job. Here 
and there I would have left by the 
wayside some of her selections, Arthur 
Weisgall’s “A Camel with a Griev- 
ance,” for example; but no anthology 
can satisfy every reader. I, for one, am 
grateful for excerpts from books 
written magically by Dr. Konrad Z. 
Lorenze — whose ducks regard him 
as their natural mother; by Gavin Max- 
well, long-suffering lover of otters; by 
Colette, giving an affectionate, back- 
ward glance on her childhood in Bur- 
gundy in which not only cats, dogs 
birds, sheep, played important parts, 
but spiders and caterpillars, as well. 
This book has a thoughtful introduc- 
tion by Alan Moorehead, too, who 
points out rightly that in it the element 
of love prevails, that qualities of 
“repose, instead of persecution, ob- 
servation instead of fear,” affect all 
animal subjects. 

John Cameron Yrizarry has drawn 
the illustrations, often showing with 
simplicity the sly humor of a pig’s 
snout; the snooty perkiness expressed 
in a donkey’s ears; and the attitude of 
cruel aristocracy in the goshawk’s 
bearing and of all things, this artist 
shows that most static creature, the 
mantis, in a credible state of hurry! 

If you are an amateur naturalist, 
Everyman’s Ark is an interesting book 
to have on your bedside table. 

—Avery Strakosch 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


All subjects considered. Fiction, 


Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, ING. 


Atten. MR..ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 
MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to eam monéy for our 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


COLONIAL CANDLES 
HALLMARK CARDS 
WOODENWARE 
Warrington Shopping Center 


CHRISTIANSEN’S 
Card and Gift Shop 


GLASS 
IRONSTONE 
MILKGLASS 


Warrington, Pa, DI 3-1215 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


ee 
WORLD’S FINEST MUSEUM AND 


Authentic Reproductions of Sculpture In Replica . . . Over 200 


At left 

FAMILY GROUP — By 
Rima R-974 — Wood Grain 
Finish Ht. 22. — $22.00 


Below 

THE OWL by Pablo Picasso 
Born in Malaga, Spain, 1881, 
Picasso is credited with the 
discovery of cubism and 
known for his dazzeling 
series of experiments. 

AP — 36 — Antiqued Bronze 
13 in. — $25.00 


above 

DANCER By Degas 

This great French painter, (1834 - 1917), 
an Impressionist, was inspired by race 
track scenes and ballet dancers. 

D-873 — Antiqued Bronze 

19 in. — $27.50 


Fine Reproductions From Museum 
Collections From All Over The World 


a a —i(i‘—S™sS 
CONTEMPORARY MASTERPIECES 


pieces hand cast and hand finished in durable Durastone 


At right 

DANCER — By Rima 

Rima, one of the outstanding 
modern sculptors, was born in 
Germany. She arrived in America 
in 1937 and exhibited widely in 
Museums and Galleries. R-976 — 
Antiqued black or white 

26in. — $22.00 


below 

PRAYING HANDS by Albrecht 
Durer 

German painter and draughtsman, 
Durer’s Praying Hands expess his 
belief in the need for spiritual 
rectitude. 

AP-84 — Green Bronze Finish .... 
9% in. — $22.00 


MOSES By Michelangelo 

The most famous of the Great Florentine 
Artists (1475-1564) portrayed the prophet 
after he found the Israelites worshipping the 
Golden Calf. 

R-414 — Antique Bronze or Antique Marble 
14 in. — $16.50 


SCULPTURE & JEWELRY 


30 WEST 


E 
MECHANIC ST- 
NEW HOPE, PA 


862-5471 


Driving Across 


Bucks Countians found a pleasing 
departure from modren surrealism at 
Barbara Scofield’s Gallery in Doyles- 
town during the exhibition of Allen 
Saalburg’s oils and prints. His col- 
lection was enhanced by the warm 
welcome of the patrons who willingly 
showed interested lookers details of 
the beautiful work. The perfection of 
Mr. Saalburg’s art is realized when 
you realize that his oil, The Hatter, 
which takes you to an attic of old 
irons and silk top hat memories, is 
classed by the artist as “junk” because 
he did not refinish any of the details. 
Mr. Saalburg’s talent has been de- 
veloped to the point where his pictures 
have an almost colonial flavor found 
so often in the area antique shops. 

The larger part of the collection 
consisted of silk screen prints done on 
silk pulled so taut that you can almost 
hear the intonation of a drum. The art- 
ist has to “screen out each color of the 
picture, and with even a slight know- 
ledge of the technique, one readily 
appreciates the wonderful detail of Mr. 
Saalburg’s prints which puts feathers 
on a very real duck. When asked why 
he didn’t receive a larger price for an 
impressive eagle print, Mr. Saalburg’s 
reply was that the print had only 
seventeen screens. The scope of his 
work ranges from farm scenes to de- 
coy ducks on old books. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with a print of an 
embroidery when it took a touch of 
the print to convince me that the 
picture did not actually have the 
rough texture of wool sewing. Mr. 
Saalburg has achieved an almost per- 
fect degree of third dimensional tex- 
ture in his oa and has the true 
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Bucks County 


By Susan Brown 


artist’s ability to make the viewer 

feel that if they touch the picture of 

the old book, the cover will crumble. 
— 0 

“Image 1962” the Second Annual 
Abstract Art Exhibition presented by 
the New Hope Historical Society, be- 
gan June 22 and will continue through 
July 29. 

The artist’s audience expects him to 
see and interpret life in a manner both 
unique and universal. They want him 
to speak of the familiar in a highly 
personal way. And they want to be 
moved by his work. This demand is 
implicit in a work of art and difficult 
to meet. 

Louise Pershing, an exhibitor her- 
self, selected and installed this show 
of abstract painting and sculpture. 
She has gathered a collection of works 
from this area that successfully 
demonstrates the variety of man’s 
visions. One must be aware of the 
attempt to express “self” in a fresh 
way; of a concern with life today; of 
a consciousness and reinterpretation of 
the past. This makes for a truly ex- 
citing show that deserves a large 
audience. 

The Abstract Exhibition is open to 
the public from one to five p.m. daily, 
except Mondays; evenings, Wednesday 
through Saturdays at the Parry Barn 
(next to the Playhouse) in New Hope. 

(Continued on Page 37) 


(Left) 

Cigar Store Indian From Bucks County 
Historical Society Collection. 

(Right) 

James A Michener (left), famed novelist, 
and Robert (Skee) Riegel club pro, at 
York Road Golf Club opening in Jami- 
son, Pa. 
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J, MULLIN NURSERY 


N N SELECT NURSERY STOCK 
ny } N Rte. 313 - 1 Mile SE. 
W ky X QUAKERTOWN 
536-4068 
PLANNED PERENNIAL GARDENS 


EImwood 
7-1328 
Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 


Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


GRAVELY POWER 


EQUIPMENT 


Takes the Drudgery out 
of Spring Gardening 
David Lightkep with 30 
years experience, will 
help you through 
sales, service, shop- 
ping, etc. Open 
weekdays 8 to 5, 
Saturday 8 to 12. 


Gravely 
Tractor 


DAVID H. LIGHTKEP 


(Successor to F. L. Smith) 
JARRETTOWN, PA. 
Route 152 Phone: MI 6-1484 


ae 


Landscaping? 


Over 500 species and varieties of 
ornamental trees and evergreens. 
35 acres to choose from. 


WALTER’S NURSERY 
River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant 
297-5860 


NATURAL LANDSCAPE ARTS 
AND 
CONSERVATION COMPANY 


Box 821 Norristown, Pennsylvania 


275-9899 
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home 
loans. 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. 
Phone: 348-4554 


Doylestown, Pa, 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 


Coles 


Nurseries 


Everything in Hollies — Wide Selec- 
tion of all types for your landscape 
needs. 


EVERGREENS 
TREES—SHRUBS 
FLAGSTONE TERRACES 
Landscape Contractor 
Estimates Free 

P 794-7744 
ROGERS RD. FURLONG, PA. 


DRIVING ACROSS BUCKS 


(Continued from Page 36) 
If you are planning a visit to Long 


Beach Island this summer and from ` 


all indications, many Bucks County 
residents are, don’t miss the Fashion 
Show and Luncheon to be held at 
wieda’s Hotel in Brant Beach on 
Wednesday July 11th at 12:30. This is 
being sponsored by the Booster Club 
of the proposed Southern Ocean Hos- 
pital and is one of several events plan- 
ned by the dedicated women of the is- 
land to help provide funds for medical 
facilities on the island. Tickets are 
$3.00 each and can be reserved by 
sending your check to Mrs. James J. 
Nobel, 80 W. California Ave., Beach 
Haven Park, N.J. Fashions will be 
by the Island Dress Shop. 


——0o 


A note to Parents. 

The non-profit New Hope Music 
Series would appreciate your coopera- 
tion in our efforts to interest your 
child in the concerts of our third 
season bringing distinguished world 
famous singers and instrumentalists to 
our community. 

We feel that, perhaps, the students 
could be allowed to submit these 
essays to their English, Grammar or 
Music class as well as to the contest 
itself upon their return to the school 
in the Fall. 


DRAG 


RACES 


SUNDAYS JULY 'TIL OCTOBER 


Kes PITS OPEN 9:00 A.M. 
ira =" TIME TRIALS 10:00 A.M. 
AE) Yj mgA EUMINATIONS 2:00 P.M. 


VARGO’S DRAGWAY 


RIDGE ROAD (Route 563) 4 MILES EAST OF PERKASIE, PA. 
BLEACHER SEATS $1.00 


THE NEW FULL SIZE CUSTOM 880 DODGE 


Breeze through the summer with the built-in dependability of the new 
medium-priced Dodge! You'll like the thoroughbred performance with 
less care, less gas — Available in all models. Try it at 


|. M. JARRETT op york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
Ce as SR ee 
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Left to right members of the Hospital 
Booster Club, Mrs. L. E. Buse, Mrs. 
Harold Cole and Mrs. James Noble. 


We hope you will encourage your 
child in preparation of a paper giving 
their reaction to the music played in 
one or more concerts, whatever 
approach they themselves might 
choose. 

We of The New Hope Music 
Series committee would welcome 
your participation in this com- 
mittee itself or any advice you may 
care to give us with regard to the en- 
couragement of the youngsters towards 
these valuable and outstanding musical 
events which are presenting majestical- 
ly mature young artists. The future of 
good music in America obviously lies 
with the youth of the nation. 

This Fall we will have a student 
section and a $1.00 admission for 
students which may encourage parents 
into acceptance of these efforts. 

We feel confident that you, as a 
parent, will appreciate what we are 
trying to accomplish and that the 
task is not an easy one. 

Thanking you for your interest and 
cooperation, I am, for the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM KEYES, director 
The New Hope Music Series 


Entrance of St. John Terrell’s Lambert- 
ville Music Circus, showing the new box 
office and tent. 
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EVERGREENS 


GOLF 


Clubs and balls 
supplied . . . 
Lights for night 
play . . . Golf 
lessons by ap- 
pointment. 


9 HOLES CHIP AND PUTT 
DRIVING RANGE 
990 Cherry Rd. 536-3011 


Quakertown, R. D. 4 z k 
Between Richlandtown and California 


ABABA 


EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


Unusual pieces, priced nicely, in Pine, 
Cherry, Birch and Maple. 


FURNITURE BARN 
Route 202 862-2106 NEW HOPE 


GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


PUPPIES STUD SERVICE 
ALM - HAR RD. #1 
ALMA & HARRY E. ARNOLD 
Cooperstown, Pa. (Near Passer) 
Area 215 - 346-7981 


p 
— 
— 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 

Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


ee (S&F 


Horses for Hire 
Boarded & Sold P 
Riding Instruction —— i> 


A 
HAYCOCK RIDING STABLES 
1 Mile North of Weisel 
257-6271 


FINE MONUMENTS 


Kellers Church Granite Works 


Route 563, Kellers Church, Pa. 
795-2166 
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CROSS BUCKS 
a ere from Page 37) 

n a fair weekend during the 
Fonts suitable to outdoor living, 
there must be thousands of family- 
sized barbecues held in Bucks County. 
Some involve nothing more that set- 
ting up the charcoal grill with its 
rack for cooking a few hamburgers 
or frankfurters. If the folks nextdoor 
are included, the menu may include 
steaks or, in season, corn steamed in 
the wet husks. 

Frankly the neighbors might as 
well be invited, that will keep them 
from complaining about the smoke! 

More affluent neighbors tend to 
have slightly more elaborate cookouts 
and these lucky householders tend 
toward outdoor fireplaces with varying 
degrees of convenience. 

However few week-end barbecue 
devotees know that the practice stems 
from large social and political open 
air meetings with the food as bait. 
These were very popular more than a 
hundred years ago in the South and 
West when venison and bear were 
the fare and as these became scarce 
oxen, sheep, and pigs took their place. 

Actually Georgia is the state best 
known for these roasts and much 
preparation went into them. The pit, 
about eight feet long, a yard wide, 
and five or six feet deep was dug 
the day before. The wood fire was 
lighted in the evening and fed green 
hickory logs all night. Early on the 
morning of the roast the stuffed animal 
was spitted on a length of pipe with 
a turning arrangement. 

The glowing coals soon had their 
effect and the first of numerous bast- 
ing Operations was done, using a large 
swab dipped into a huge tub of sauce. 
From time to time tests would be 
made with a long skewer and after 
several hours the roast was pronounc- 
ed done. 

The large public barbecue was in- 
troduced in the North during the 
presidential campaign of 1876 (the 
disputed election of Hayes over Til- 
den) in Myrtle Park, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Appetites have not diminished over 
the years and the occasional public 
ox-roast is still popular and well- 
attended but the average house-holder 
has joyfully translated this old fash- 
ioned feature into terms of modern 
living and today’s family tastes. 


CORRECTION 

In the June issue, in listing the 
names of Linford Cornell’s descend- 
ants, the name of Jesse B. Cornell of 
Penndel was accidently left out. 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS | 
ose 


SURVEYOR | 
Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367 


ERRICO’S 
Sporting Goods & 


Luncheonette 
STOCKTON, N.J. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
GIFTS — FURNITURE 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER 
BRASS — PEWTER 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


=O OE 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for‘ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 
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The Magnificent MAGNAV 


The Finest Name in Hi-Fi — Stereo — Television and Radios Magnavox represents 
the epitome of quality in engineering and performance and the highest standard in 


cabinetry style and design. 


Prices of Stereo- Full Console start at 
$179.50 up to $700 with the same standard 
of quality throughout the entire line which 
have made Magnavox the symbol of ex- 
cellence for many years world over. 

Other Magnavox innovations include FM 
Stereo-Micromatic Professional Changers 


which treat your records as though made 
of fine Dresden, Magnavox Music Watts of 
Power which are really there, remote con- 
trol Television and 27” TV at the price 
of a 21” set. 2 gram stylus guaranteed for 10 
years and 3 year guarantee on picture tube. 
Prices on TV Full Console start at $198.50. 


We will be very happy to meet you and show you our complete line of 
Frigidaire, Amana, Easy, Maytag & Fedders. 


DELL APPLIANCE CENTER 


Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt #232 & Bustleton Pike 


RICHBORO, PA. 


ELmwood 7-1012 


ELmwood 7-9544 


Stop in today to see the complete line of the Magnificent Magnavox 
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Artists sketch of Peddlers Village 


Peddlers Village Welcomes You 


One of the most unusual places of trade in the 
east. Located in the quiet village of Lahaska, Bucks 
County, it offers Shops of Distinction in a nostalgic 
setting and is the fulfillment of a dream that busi- 
ness can be carried on successfully in the unhurried, 
relaxing manner of a more gracious age. You will 
thoroughly enjoy the quiet charm of Peddlers Village 
while you visit its unusual and interesting shops. You 


of the Village. 
CHRISTMAS SHOP 


Mrs. Denison 


Antiques — Ruth Dubbs 


William Tarleton 


THE TREASURE CHEST 


TARLETON INTERIORS 


will find an authentic Country Store, a Christmas 
Shop for year-round gifts, Antique Shops filled with 


yesterday’s treasures, a Beauty Shop for distinctive 
coiffures, a Gourmet Shop for epicures, several dis- 
tinquished Interior Decorators and smart Sports Ap- 
parel Shops for milady with more unusual shops to 
come. 


Enjoy luncheons and dinners at the COCK ’N BULL Restaurant, 
another exciting feature of Peddler’s Village, offering butter-tender 
steaks and farm-fresh chickens all broiled over a glowing charcoal 
hearth. Served in an informal, old-fashioned setting you will find this 
a delightful experience that calls for many return visits. Shoppers can 
take after-noon tea on the cool patio overlooking the lovely gardens 


ANTIQUES GLADYS BECK 


Katie Houghton Hairdressing 


HENTOWN THE 1821 HOUSE 
COUNTRY STORE Harvan & Nichols 
The Smiths Antiques — Decorating 


GOURMET SHOP AND 
OLD FASHIONED ICE CREAM 
PARLOR 


AVANT GARDE 
Clothes - Shoes - All Imported 
Bunny Wieler 


LIPPINCOTT ANTIQUES 
Expertly restored Antiques 
Carroll Lippincott 


hart 


